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Popularity does not come without 
cause. Nothing but the stand- 


FRacts 
————— ard quality that is invariably: 


maintained in Columbia Bicycles could secure such 
indorsement as comes unsought to Columbias. % 


EVERYBODY’S When The New York Jour- 
CHOICE nal offered the choice of the 


ten leading makes of bicycles 
recently to the ten winners of a guessing contest, every 
one of the ten selected Columbias. And The Journal 
bought ten Columbias at $100 each. 


TI FFANY’S When Tiffany & Co., the famous jew- 
CHOI CE elers, desired to make an experiment 


with elaborate decoration of bicycles, 
they of course first selected a Columbia—and paid $100 
for it. They have decorated other bicycles since, but Col- 
umbia was first choice. 
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When the United States Government recently asked for 
proposals for furnishing five bicycles, it received bids from 
other makers of from $50 to 


CHOSEN by the $85 and our bid of $100 
GOVERNMENT “2 {or Columbias, their in- 


variable price. And the ex- 
perts selected Columbias, as in their opinion Columbias 
were worth every dollar of the price asked. 


If you are able to pay $100 for a Bicycle, will you be 
content with any but a Columbia ? 








POPE MFG. CO., Makers, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not 
properiy represented in your vicinity let us know. 
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THE MAN WITH 
THE MEDAL. 




















In a group of grizzled veterans 
you'll see a man with a medal. 
Just an ordinary - appearing man, 
looking like the rest of the rank 
and file; like the others in all— 
but the medal. Reading the legend, 
** For Valor,”’ on that bit of bronze, 
you know that somewhere, some- 
when in the hour of trial and test, 
the man with the medal towered 
above his fellows like a giant. 
** He looks like the others ??’? But 
you can’t measure him by looks. 
His measure was taken on that day 
of test and trial which proved him 
greater than the rest, and his great- 
ness was marked for all time with 
the bronze badge that made him — 
the man with the medal. 

There’s a medicine with a medal 
—Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. In dress 
and appearance it looks like the 
rank and file of Sarsaparillas—ex- 
cept that it is marked by the medal. 
We know the medal marks merit. 
Somewhere, under test and trial, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla towered above 
the rest like a giant. That ‘‘some- 
where’’ was at the great World’s 
Fair of 1893, where the only medal 
awarded to Sarsaparilla was awarded 
to Ayer’s, for purity of preparation 
and power of healing. 

When you single out Ayer’s in 
a group of Sarsaparillas that look 

ill alike, let the medal remind you 
ee ||) that it alone stood the World’s Fair 
] test, and is alone indorsed as the 
Safe Sarsaparilla. 

The medal marks greatness but © 
does not make it. What Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla was proved to be at the 
Fair, it had been for half a century 
—the greatest blood-purifier known. 
It’s not greatest because it wears 
the medal. But it wears the medal 
because 7?’s greatest. 











More about Medal and Medicine in 
Ayer’s Curebook. nt free on re- 
quest, by J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 
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thing to have 

the best Ice 
Cream, quickly 
prepared and at half 


Freezer. 


Most Dicinations, 
Quickest. 
Best. 


when you use an Im- 
a White Mountain 
Freezer. In about Four Min- 

utes the finest Ice Cream can be 
frozen with it. Every family can 
afford this delicious dish at home 
whenever desired. ‘‘ Frozen Dainties ”’ 


free to any address. 


*  WuitTeE Mountain FREEZER Co., Nashua, N. H. 


NUBIAN "Shack 


Cotton Dress Linings—For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully 
satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


All Leading Look for this on 
DRY GOODS EVERY YARD 
Stores. of the Selvage. 
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Ricycle Shoes 


are made to fit and wear. They touch and sup; 
the foot at every point. Many sty lee—higi or 
low-cut. Corrugated soles. Pratt Fasteners 
secure laces without tyin, 
PRIC E—Black, "$3.00; Tan, $3.50; 
Ladies’ Covert Cloth Knee . 
$4.50 to $8.00. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If yours does not keep them, shoes 
will be sent } paatoate on receipt of price. 
a stamped on on heel. 
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TRADE-MARK 
ON HEEL. 











. White Mountain ..%: 4 


gives Fifty choice recipes — we will send it "| 


the confectioner’s price } |} 


j Established 1823. 






HE Chickering Pianos have stood the supreme test of 
seventy-three years’ experience, and have proved to be the 


Artistic Standard of the World. 


They have received unequalled and unqualified honor for | 
their superlative excellence from the greatest pianists and | 
musicians of the world, as well as from the cultivated and | 
discriminating public; and also, the highest awards from all | 
great international as well as local expositions. 


Chickering Pianos of To-day are the Very Best Pianos Made. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


¢ CHICKERING & SONS, ¢ 


BOSTON, MASS. | 














SAMPLE PACKAGE 
10 Cents in Stamps. 


If you want md gh or more and your somtee will Bey afb. Bor 
ou we RA oo on bore of price: 1-lb, Box 60 ct 
lb, Box $8.00. Delivered free is 


THE ' WALTER ‘M. LOWNEY. CO,, 120 High &t., Boston. 
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How Patriot Decorated. 


HE new village of Patriot was 
worthy of its name. If it knew 
itself, as it thought it did, it was 
full to overflowing of patriots. 
True, it had no soldiers’ graves 
to decorate, and not even a pen- 
sioner lived in the township ; but 

these deficiencies were excusable because Patriot 

wasn’t started until long after the war, and its 
people were mostly sturdy young folks from the 

Northwestern States, pioneer farmers and lum- 

bermen. 

The place already boasted of two sawmills, 
three stores and over three hundred population. 
A small river, with a rapid current, from the 
near mountains brawled through the broadening 
valley, well wooded with valuable timber. The 
river was full of fish; the forests and mountains 
were full of game. Patriot was a place where 
healthy boys roosted on the top rail and had 
exciting times, because every family kept two or 
three guns and a dog; and every boy big enough 
to lift a shot-gun went hunting or fishing almost 
whenever he pleased. 

How do I know that Patriot was patriotic— 
seeing it had no soldiers’ graves to decorate and 
no pensioners to parade? Well, you ought to 
hear those people talk politics—especially about 
our foreign relations—in the sawmills, stores 
and post-office! If there is any nation among 
the effete empires and kingdoms of the world that 
Uncle Samuel can’t whip with one hand tied 
behind him, Patriot would like you to name it. 
If there should be need of them, every. man and 
boy, and some women, of Patriot would enlist in 
Uncle Sam’s army. 

What if they didn’t enlist in the last war? 
That was before there was any such village as 
Patriot. And in the Indian outbreaks nobody 
asked them. Those two times don’t count. In 
the next war Patriot will be there early, with all 
her rifles loaded and her pockets full of cartridges. 
it will be bare humanity to notify Great Britain, 
Spain, Turkey and all conceivable foes to beware 
of the day when Patriot shall meet thee in battle 
array. But this story was not started with intent 
to discuss grave international issues. 

As I have already said, Patriot had never 
observed Decoration day because it had no 
graves to decorate. Some of the more enthusiastic 
spirits felt, perhaps, that it would be a good stroke 
for the township to import a veteran and bury 
him; but this method of supplying the public 
need was never seriously considered. 

Nevertheless, the village did have one war 
relic—Miss Margery Quickstein. She was the 
township plain sewer and dressmaker. Miss 
Margery was the quietest, kindliest, homeliest 
little old maid in the territory. Everybody liked 
her, but she was so quiet that everybody forgot to 
notice what hard times she had trying to make a 
living in a pioneer community, where money was 
scarce, though everything necessary was plentiful. 
She owned a corner lot, with the tiniest shanty in 
‘own upon it; and she fondly dreamed that some 
time, in case Patriot ever should grow to be a 
city, her property would be worth a fortune, 
though it was now assessed at only one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

_ Miss Margery was reputed to be the surviving 
sister of two brothers who died upon the battle- 
fields of the Union. To look at her, it seemed 
queer that she could ever have had a lover, but 
she had, long ago, and he was killed in the 
‘lesperate charge up St. Mary’s Heights. Her 
‘nother died of grief, and she kept house for her 
father until he died. 

R. hen all the old, familiar East had become to 

Miss Margery only the cemetery of her love, her 

hopes and her family, she drifted away to the 
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vast new West—it may be with a vague hope to 
find a new life—and settled in Patriot, where the 
world was young and there were no graves. 

The village agreed that this year Decoration 
day should be celebrated, notwithstanding its 
lamentable lack of anything to celebrate. Patri- 
otism needed a larger vent than casual discussions 
by sawmill and post-office loafers. Old flags 
were gathered and darned; the brass band prac- 
tised; a huge sawdust van was transformed into 
a gorgeous chariot, whereon Columbia and other 
spangled divinities 
were to parade in red, 
white and blue. Lin- 
coln G. Windemere, 
Esq., was to deliver 
an oration. In short, 
Patriot proposed to 
astonish the natives. 

Mr. Windemere art- 
fully stimulated the 
popular enthusiasm. 
For more than six 
months past he had 
been collecting telling 
sentences of patriotic 
eloquence. His habit 
was to write upon the 
backs of unused office 
ecards such pregnant 
political epigrams as 
oceurred to his mind. 
He now had enough 
on hand, bound with 
a rubber elastic, in a 
pigeon-hole of his 
desk, to sprinkle an 
hour’s oration liber- 
ally, and he longed to 
fire them at the public. 
Among them were 
such telling touches 
as these: 

“The American 

people have the cour- 
age of their convictions ; 
they ought to have the military 
and naval force of their convictions.” 
‘*Law is the harness with which Liberty 
drags the car of civilization.” “Irresisti- 
ble force is an obligation to make the 
world better.” ‘‘Whenever Reason and 
Valor are wedded, their first offspring 
is Freedom.” ‘We are our brothers’ 
keepers; a great wrong anywhere 
insults the world.” 

These preparations did not satisfy 
the boys of Patriot. Wally Clincher 
expressed their opinion to a squad 
gathered under the Clincher sawmill. 

“It’s well enough for the old folks to 
get up a celebration and talk big,” he 
said, ‘“‘but what Patriot needs is to do 
something.” 

‘‘What ’n thunder could she do if she 
tried?” said Ike Stringfisher. ‘Patriot 
haint no graves to decorate.” 

“Well, she oughter decorate some- 
thing,” persisted Wally. 

“There’s old Miss Margery Quick- 
stein,” put in Nazareth Dillman, 
grinning. ‘“‘She’s a war relic. And 
wouldn’t she look lovely decorated?” 

Strangely, none of the boys laughed at this 
sorry witticism, but two or three looked at each 
other as if struck with an idea. 

“Well, you’ve hit it!” cried Wally. “Yes, sir- 
ree! We will decorate Miss Margery! Say, 
fellows, let’s us boys get up the job! It’ll bea 
trump, you bet!” 

Thenceforth for a week there were daily con- 
sultations under the sawmill, and various lads 
nearly ran their legs off canvassing the village. 
The scheme proved popular, and Nazzy grew an 
inch taller with the thought that he had suggested 
it, though unwittingly. 

It was easily settled how Miss Margery should 
be decorated. She was poor: people were 
shocked when inquiry showed how poor she was. 
It hardly seemed possible that a woman could 
have lived upon her little earnings. Doctor 
Strongbody told the ladies that she was half- 
starved. He said: 

“She works all day, and is too tired to cook; | 
besides she must save fuel, so she merely eats a 
cold crust of bread and butter, and goes to bed 
hungry. I doubt if she tastes butcher’s meat 
once a week, except when she sometimes goes 
out to sew and dines with the family. It’s | 
simply abominable, with every boy in the county | 
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killing game and fish to throw away! And she | not satisfied with this silence. They wanted to 


isn’t half-dressed, if she does always look so| wake Miss Margery. 


neat. What that woman needs is warm food, 
warm clothing and a warm house. It’s criminal 
the way workwomen commit slow suicide.” 

He scolded as though poor women starve and 
freeze just to spite the community. Everybody con- 
tributed something. Patriotism stimulated gener- 
osity. Settlers’ wives ransacked their family stores 
to find what they could spare. Merchants and 
mill-owners gave freely. Patriot did herself credit. 
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“SHE’S A WAR RELIC!” 


These preliminaries were kept a profound 
secret from Miss Margery. She mildly wondered 
why everybody was suddenly so neighborly, and 
why so many ladies took such a curious interest 
in her diminutive housekeeping, never suspecting, 
good soul, that the keenest matrons of Patriot 
were appointed spies upon her poverty. 

These ladies, having cunningly ascertained that 
anything which would fit Mrs. Cutthorpe would 
also fit Miss Margery, fell to cutting, fitting and 
sewing an abundant wardrobe. Sawmill hands 
spent spare hours cutting and splitting hardwood 
slabs into stove-wood. The mills giving the 
lumber, boys and men made and painted a neat 
shed, which they set upon beams rounded up at 
the ends like sled runners, and stocked it with the 
provisions and goods contributed. 

Near midnight, the evening before Decoration 
day, eight huge mill horses, hitched to this shed, 
hauled it to a proper location upon Miss Margery’s 
lot, where a flag was run up over it. Other 
teams and men hauled and piled, clear across the 
back of her lot, a great wall of nice stove-wood. 
This was all done so quietly that Miss Margery 
was not wakened, though she was a light sleeper, 
but the sawmills ran all night long, and teams 
often passed her corner at night. The boys were 
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And as the boys were 
the originators of the whole performance, and 
the men were waggish, they drove off the teams 
and let the boys loose. 

| ‘Boys like to do good with fun in it, and if 
there isn’t any fun in doing good they aint much 
| encouraged to do it,” said sage Phil Gartner, 
| head teamster. 

The night was cloudy and pitch-dark. The 
| boys concealed themselves all about the little 
house, and suddenly 
filled the solemn mid- 
night with libellous 
imitations of cats and 
dogs at war, and flung 
several small stones 
upon Miss Margery’s 
roof. 

Presently a light 
gleamed in Miss 
Margery’s chamber. 
They watched it 
meander uncertainly 
through the house, 
and redoubled their 
villainous counterfeit 
yowls and barking, 
until a back door 
opened, and Miss 
Margery shone upon 
them like a fantastic 
apparition. She was 
attired in ghostly- 
white night raiment, 
surmounted by a 
crumpled — nightcap. 
She carried a tall 
kerosene lamp in one 
hand, held high above 
her head, and in the 
other an ancient and 
disreputable revolver. 

For several moments 
she stood blinking and 
peering into the dark- 
ness, in which, not 
having her spectacles 
on, she only saw her 
new shed as a strange 
gray patch, and the 
pile of wood as a dark 
wall across her lot. 
‘Then she lifted up 
her voice and cried 
out shrilly : 

“Seat!” 

“Nothing seatted,”’ 
said Nazareth, after- 
ward. ‘There was 
no symptom that any- 
thing was ever going 

, to seat.” 
" ee Instead, there was 
A i silence deep as death, 
and the boldest held 

. Ww his breath for a time. 
. 9 Miss Margery was 
PA convinced that more 

; vigorous measures 
were needed. She 
carefully set down 
her lamp upon the 
| door-step, and proceeded to cock her revolver. 
| ‘This she did by the dangerous method of firmly 
| gripping its barrel between her knees, while she 

applied the force of both thumbs to its reluctant 
cock, until the watchers heard with relief the 
double click of its rusty spring. ‘Then she held 
| the weapon with both hands as far away as she 
| could, aimed wavering into the general bosom of 
the dark, shut both eyes, fired, and sat down 
heavily upon the door-step in a great tremble. 

The flash lit up her new shed and woodpile, 
but she didn’t open her eyes until the last rever- 
beration was over. Then she said, anxiously: 
“Oh dear! I do hope I haven’t shot anybody !” 

“Is anybody hurt?” she called, after a pause 
to listen for dying shrieks. 

No answer; not a sound, except a suppressed 
snort from behind a clump of catnip, where Luke 
| Stebbins was struggling not to laugh. Miss 
| Margery heard him and shuddered; but as the 
silence was unbroken and the darkness gave no 
| token, she dared not explore. She got up feebly 
and went in locking the door, and went back to 
her bed, leaving the lamp burning all the rest of 
the night on a chair. 

Early in the morning a committee of ladies 
called upon Miss Margery. They found her in 
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her new shed, sitting upon a box of potatoes, 
erying over her new abundance. 

“To think that I scatted ’em, and drove ’em off 
with a army pistol, when they were doing me 
sucha kindness,” she lamented. ‘And I thought 
Patriot was such a hard place to make a living in, 
when it’s the only place in the whole world that | 
ever was real good to me. Dear me! I was) 
getting so discouraged about living! Only yester- 
day I was wondering if I could live a little longer. 
And now see the heaps of good things given to 
me!’’ 

She waved a hand eloquently over potatoes, 
onions, cabbages, squashes, pickles, fruit and 
groceries. | 

The ladies had brought more. They took her, 
bewildered and tearful, into the house, made her 
eat a nice warm breakfast, and then clothed her 
in new garments, and made her almost pretty, to 
ride in the procession as the honored guest of the 
village. 

She was as delighted as a child with a Christ- 
mas stocking! 

“You see, Mrs. Waring,” she said to the min- 
ister’s wife, ‘‘I’ve never had a present given to 
me since I was a child, except once, by Luke. 
Father was too poor. Luke sent me the first 
month’s pay he got soldiering to buy me a engage- 
ment dress. *I'was a fine merino; I’ll show it 
to you. You see, when Luke was killed I put | 
it away, and I’ve kept it nice to be buried in. It’s 
the old fashion of ’63. I’ve always felt that | 
Luke would rather I’d be dressed at last the same | 
as I was when he came home on furlough to see | 
me. Such fancies aren’t wrong, are they, Mrs. | 
Waring?” 

The procession and the whole celebration passed 
off finely. Mr. Windemere’s oration was a great | 
suecess. The cheers came in at the right places, | 
and almost every one of his epigrams “‘brought 
down” the audience. But when he alluded to Miss 
Margery as “‘the maid who bound her warrior’s 
sash with smile that well her fear dissembled,” 
and spoke of her as one who had given much— 
all that she had—to her country, Miss Margery 
shook her head in dissent. 

“No,” she explained to Mrs. Waring, after 
the meeting, ‘I’ve never done anything for the 
country, though I’ve always wished I could. If 
Luke hadn’t been killed, we’d ha’ been married, 
and I’ve often dreamt that I might, maybe, have 
had a family of boys the same as my mother and 
Luke’s mother, that Uncle Sam could depend on 
whenever he needed ’em. ’Tisn’t wrong to own 
a woman’s natural feelings, Mrs. Waring, if I am 
old, and unmarried? ’Twasn’t to be so, and 
I’ve never been anybody. Luke was killed, and 
my folks are all dead, and when I’m dead that’s 
the end; there’ll be nobody left of my blood to 
remember me.” 

Wally Clincher summed up the general opinion 
of the boys that ‘‘Miss Margery’s ‘a peach,’ and 
the celebration was ‘bully.’ Squire Windemere 
orated, but we -boys decorated, and that’s what’s 
the matter with Patriot.” 

Since then Patriot has acquired a grave to 
decorate, and the Patriot boys will decorate it 
yearly as long as the memory of Miss Margery 
Quickstein endures. Long may that be the only 
war relic in the township! L. J. BATEs. 
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Joe Hardy. 
By Rear-Admiral Luce, U.S. N. 


T was during the early days of the 
blockade of the Southern ports of 
the United States, that one of our 
steam frigates lay at anchor on 
the open cvast off Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Looking far away toward the 
horizon, the water seemed smooth 
enough ; but nearer by there was 
a crisp, choppy little sea that 
indicated the existence of a coast 
current. This was further shown 

by the fact that, instead of riding head to wind, 

the ship lay astream of her anchor and tautened 
out her chain. 

On board ship, the forenoon of a certain day 
had been devoted to exercising the crew at the 
great guns; but the dinner hour having passed, 
all hands had been turned up for sail drill. The 
light yards were crossed ; sail made to royals and 
then clewed up ready for furling. The topmen 
and lower yardmen were ordered to lay out on 
the yards ready to pass in the leeches, preparatory 
to furling, when a man was observed to lay in 
off the foretopgallant-yard, and make his way 
down the rigging with that nimbleness which 
justifies a comparison of the movements aloft of a | 
young sailor to those of a cat for their activity. 

On reaching the deck he hastily made his way 
aft to the horse-block where stood the first 
lieutenant, trumpet in hand, conducting the 
exercises. 

It was no other than Joe Hardy, a prime) 
favorite with the crew. | 

Locking up earnestly at the-first lieutenant, | 
and making a motion with his right hand by way 
of salute, he reported that his cap had fallen 
overboard and asked permission to pick it up. | 
The request being granted, Hardy started off | 
with a bound for the taffrail. His plan was 
simple enough and, one would have thought, easy 
of accomplishment. It was to climb down one of | 








| tors of the chase. 
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the Jacob’s-ladders depending from either quarter, 
and seize his cap as it was borne past. But he 
had either miscalculated the strength of the 
current, or the time it would require to get from 
his station aloft to the deck; for on gaining the 
lowest round of the stern-ladder, the cap had 
drifted far beyond his reach. Nothing daunted, 
Hardy let himself drop into the water, and being 
one of the best swimmers in the ship, a few 
vigorous strokes brought him up with his errant 
cap, which he grasped in triumph. The scene | 
was witnessed by a number of the officers and | 
crew on deck, who had become interested specta- | 


Having gained the object of his pursuit, Hardy 
turned to regain the ship. But everything was 
now against him—the current, the clothes he had 
on, and the loss of breath and strength from 
scurrying down from aloft. Those on board who 
had been watching him soon saw that he was 
rapidly becoming exhausted, and must soon sink 
unless assisted. So the alarm was given: “A 
man overboard !” 

A lifebuoy was promptly dropped into the 
water, and the life-boat ordered to be cleared away 
and manned ; orders which, on such occasions, it 
is needless to say, are responded to with the 
utmost alacrity. But even before the life-buoy 
had touched the water a young sailor, who had 
watched the entire proceeding, jumped overboard 
and swam toward Hardy. He was too late; for 
he had not gone far on his way before poor Hardy, 
who had ceased the hopeless struggle for life, 
suddenly disappeared from view. The excitement, 
already great, now became intense ; and one asked 
of another: ‘‘Would not the second sailor share 
the fate of the first?” 

Soa third man jumped overboard to go to the 
rescue of the second. The object of the last one 
was to reach the buoy first, and then by swim- 
ming push it toward the other. But the latter, 
also, had made for the buoy, on seeing his friend 
sink; and both were now sustained by it, but 
still drifting away from the ship. Both had been 
accustomed to the water from boyhood, and were 
fairly good swimmers ; and finding the buoy fully 





equal to supporting them, they were disposed to 
regard their situation in a somewhat philosophical 
temper, taking little thought of their own personal 
safety. 

While thus contemplating the scene, not alto- 
gether uninterested spectators of what was going 
on, the approach of the life-boat, the suspension 
of the exercises, and the eyes of the whole crew 
turned upon them, there suddenly came from the 
ship the sharp cry of “Sharks! sharks! sharks!” 

“Sharks be—blowed!” was shouted back from 
the buoy, in a tone of defiance. And, indeed, 
he who shouted seemed as indifferent to the 
presence of sharks as he was to his own frightful 
situation. This is not saying little, for the sharks 
on our Southern coast grow to great size and are 
particularly voracious. 

To the other one it seemed as if the life-boat 
would never come. He did not think of the 
sharks—the possibility of being devoured by them 
did not enter his head; but now that there was, 
as he thought, no longer a question of life or 
death, he saw no object in remaining in the 
water one moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary. ° 

It was with no small satisfaction, therefore, 
that he observed the near approach of the boat, 
and felt, a little later on, the grasp of the strong 
hands of the sailors who hauled him in over the 
gunwale of the cutter. He and his companion 
were no sooner seated in the stern-sheets than an 
exclamation from one of the boat’s crew caused 
them to look into the water; and there, close 
alongside the boat, were two enormous sharks. 
And floating on the surface of the water, not far 
distant, was to be seen the fragments of a blue 
flannel frock, all that was left of poor Joe Hardy! 
His sudden disappearance was now accounted 
for. He had been attacked by sharks! 

The boat pulled slowly back to the ship, was 
hoisted, and the daily routine resumed. 

The two who had been in the water shifted 
into dry clothes, partook of the stimulants admin- 
istered by the surgeon, and resumed the accus- 
tomed thread of their daily lives. 

One of them relates that at the usual hour that 
night he turned in, but had no sooner fallen 
asleep than he awoke with a start on seeing a 
shark, with its great mouth wide open, slowly 
turning on its back ready to bite off his legs. It 
was a great relief to him to find it only a dream. 
So he composed himself to sleep again; but no 
sooner did he lose consciousness when up came 
his legs with a jerk to avoid the same ravenous 
shark ; nor, try as he would, could he straighten 
out his limbs again without experiencing the 
same sensation. There was ever that wicked- 
looking shark ready to seize his legs if he should 
extend them. 

It was not till the following day that he came 
to a realizing sense of the danger he escaped. 
It was remarkable that he and his companion 
were not taken by the sharks. 

It was but natural that the sudden loss of a 





shipmate should cast a gloom over the entire 

crew. The subject was discussed in all its bear- | 
ings, both on the forecastle and on the quarter- | 
deck—in the cabin and among the berth-deck | 
messes. ‘“‘How strange that a man like Hardy | 
should have thrown away his life for a cap!” 

Its cost, at the utmost, could not-have exceeded | 
a dollar, and the probability is that it was made | 
by himself; for every sailor is supposed to be his | 


COMPANION. 


own tailor. What an act of folly, then, for a | they were unusually close friends. She had 


man to risk, and finally to lose his life, for such 
a trifle! 

It was several days after the incident just 
related that an officer gave expression to some 
such views. ‘How foolish,” said he, ‘for a 
sailor to be somuch concerned about an old cap !” 

“Concerned about an old cap!” exclaimed 
another. ‘Why, that was not what Hardy went 
overboard for at all! 


for; but tucked away in the lining of the cap, | 


after the manner of sailors, was the portrait of 
his sweetheart ; that is what he tried to save!” 

It was true. “Bill,” he had said to the man 
next to him on the foretopgallant-yard, “‘there 
goes the picture of my girl, and I’m bound to 
save it!’’ 

And so the secret was out; and this example 
of devoted love came to all like a bequest from 
the dead ; and from that day Joe Hardy lived, in 
the memory of his shipmates, a veritable hero. 


* 
+ 





TWILIGHT ON THE FARM. 


Slow, drowsy, swinging bells are heard 
In pastures dewy, dark and dim, 
And in the dooryard trees a bird 
Trills sleepily his evening hymn. 
Selected. 


* 
+ 





At an Army Post. 


The soldiers fight the Sioux, but the chil- 
dren find tender and patriotic occupa- 
tion on Memorial day. 


\e ce E’S a Cheyenne.” 
Ss OG ly ‘‘We can see that from the way he’s 
ad } dressed, without your telling us, Mr. 

‘$044 Tommy,” said Clare Arnold. 

‘‘What do you suppose he’s trying 
to tell papa and Captain Kent?” 
questioned Dora Nelson. ‘‘He’s 
making such a fuss with his signs!” 

The three-children, who were on their way 
home from school, stood on the path in front of 
the line of rude log houses where the officers 
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A CHEYENNE MESSENGER. 


lived. It was at the Tongue River cantonment, 
and they were looking across the rough parade- 
ground at an Indian- who was seated on a 
“calico’’ pony, and was gesticulating excitedly 
to two officers. 

The officers had just come out of the adjutant’s 
office in the set of log barracks to talk to the 
Indian. 

“TI rather think he’s asking leave to hunt 
buffalo on the reservation,” remarked Tommy, 
who liked to give information. ‘I wonder, 
though, why he points like that at the Bad 
Lands,” he added, after a minute. 

Just then two men, roughly dressed in cow-boy 
costume, and a squat person with long hair and 
moccasins, came riding into the cantonment. 
Though the March day was quite cold, the cow- 
boys’ horses were covered with sweat. Their 
long, rough winter coats were damp and matted 
with hard riding. 

As the newcomers clattered rapidly past the 
barracks and drew up with a jerk beside the 
Indian, the children recognized the little man 
with long hair as the half-breed interpreter from 
a camp of peaceful Cheyennes six miles down the 
river. He appeared to be spokesman for thé 
Indian, who now ceased his efforts to make 
himself understood. 

After hearing the interpreter, the officers listened 
to what the cow-boys had to say. Presently the 
whole party went into the office. 

“Something’s the matter!” declared Dora. 
“There go Captain Morton and Mr. Mecklin, 
fairly running to the office. I’m going to find 
out what it is.” 

She cleared the narrow road between the 
sidewalk and parade-ground with a bound. 
Filled with an apprehension of evil, she darted 
straight across the parade-ground to the office 
where her father was. Tommy and Clare 
followed. Just before they reached the office the 
men emerged with a serious look on all their 
faces. The cow-boys and Indians rode off at 
once. 

Colonel Nelson stood on the step before the 
office door and issued an order to Lieutenant 
Mecklin, his adjutant. The colonel had a deep, 
clear voice and a fine, commanding presence, as 
if nature had modelled him for a leader. 

In a small, feminine way Dora resembled her 
father. She was like him in disposition, too, and 


It was not the cap he cared | 


| 
| 
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seen and heard enough, so that after the order 
given to his adjutant she uttered a little cry. 

“I’m going to tell them,” she called to Clare 
and Tommy ; and turning round, she ran quickly 
back to the side of the garrison occupied by the 
officers’ quarters. Her objective point was a 
large, one-roomed log building at the end of the 
row, which was used officially as a court-martial 
room, and sometimes was devoted to social 
purposes. 

Just now the ladies of the regiment were 
congregated there, making favors for a german 
they expected to give the following week. They 
were manufacturing little flags from bits of red, 
white and blue ribbons. 

They looked up from their festive preparations 
as Dora hastily opened the door. Her eyes, big 
with trouble, instinctively sought out her mother, 
though the message she brought was to all the 
group. 

“The Sioux!” she faltered. ‘“They’re on the 
war-path! Word has just come, and six com- 
panies are to start after them at once! And 
papa’s going!” 

Mrs. Nelson’s face paled. She quickly laid 
her work aside and stood up very straight and 
tall,—a handsome, blonde woman with a reserved 
air,—just as Dora’s announcement was confirmed 
by a bugle-call ordering the men to quarters. 

All thoughts of merrymaking vanished from 
the party. The ladies threw on their wraps and 
went off in anxious haste to find their husbands, 
and the little flags, unceremoniously discarded in 
the new turn of affairs, lay about on chairs and 
tables, seeming to mock the attempt to be gay in 
those troublous times. 

When Dora and her mother reached home they 
found Colonel Nelson there, changing his uniform 
for the simpler dress of a private soldier. Among 
the Indians Colonel Nelson was regarded as a 
great fighting chief, whose death would be an 
important victory for them. Knowing this, he 
sensibly sought to make himself as inconspicuous 
in battle as possible. Mrs. Nelson went to help 
him. 

“I hope Paddy has thought about papa’s mess- 
chest,” she said ; and Dora hastened 
out to the kitchen to inquire. 

Paddy had not forgotten to see 
to the small blue wooden chest con- 
taining the eating appurtenances the 
colonel needed in the field. Dora 
met him conveying it to the kitchen 
on his shoulder, limping heavily but 
resolutely beneath its weight. 

Paddy was an old soldier. Rheu- 
matism had of late rendered him 
unfit for active service, and he had 
been assigned to light tasks in 
Colonel Nelson’s household for the 
few months which must elapse 
before he should receive his dis- 
charge from the service. He placed 
4 the chest on the table, and sat down 
“7 to put it in proper order. 

This old soldier of thirty years, 
now “laid upon the shelf,” polished 
up, with a certain ardent vigor, the iron forks 
and knives and tin cups and plates which were 
to serve a still useful man. He had barely 
finished his work when a soldier dressed for the 
march came to fetch the chest away. 

This soldier, scarcely more than a boy, was 
serving his first enlistment, and this was his first 
campaign. His round, rosy face was alight with 
anticipation. As he bore off the mess-chest in a 
fine, strong way, Paddy’s moist old eyes looked a 
benediction after him. 

“He's the stuff the service needs,” the old man 
muttered. 

““You always say ‘service’ so solemnly,” Dora 
said, reflectively. 

“‘Riverently, miss,’”’ said Paddy. 

Colonel Nelson, during the very few minutes 
he could devote to his family, spoke with his 
wife of one or two matters concerning their future 
welfare in case he did not return. Mrs. Nelson 
and Dora clung tightly to him when he sai 
good-by. They followed him out to the veranda 
and stood mournfully watching him as he mounte| 
the horse his orderly had brought, and rode 
away. 

Nearly every veranda along the line was 
occupied with officers and ladies and children 
watching the departing soldiers. Across the 
parade-ground the men, with knapsacks slung 0!) 
their backs, were drawn up before the barracks 
The families of the married ones had come from 
the laundresses’ quarters, and were waiting in « 
hushed group at the corner of the garrison, )as! 
which the command would march, going out. 

The officers who were to go were taking leave 
of their families with more or less emotion. The) 
might return in a few days, or a week, or i 
month,—there was no telling when. They migiit 
not return at all. When they had said farewell 
they crossed the parade-ground and took the’ 
places with their various companies. 

Presently twenty Cheyenne scouts who we: 
to show the way into the Sioux country arrive: 
all gorgeously prepared for war with paint an 
feathers. Some of them wore brightly dyed an: 
beaded buckskin war-shirts. Two old chie!> 
wore war-bonnets made of eagles’ feathe:- 
wreathed round their heads and trailing dow 
their backs like feathered spines. All the your- 


bucks had plaited their scalp-locks afresh '! 
They uttered shrill cries #- 


aggressive defiance. 
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_ eager to set out to do battle with their nation’s 
ancient foe, the Sioux. 

Colonel Nelson rode across the parade-ground 
and took command of the troops. Orders to 
shoulder arms and march were given, and the 
column moved off, the colonel, his adjutant and 
uartermaster riding at its head. 

Scouts on Indian ponies came behind the 
infantry. Escort wagons bearing food and other 
supplies, and the Red Cross hospital ambulance, 
prought up the rear. They all crossed the flat of 


take my rifle and fire a salute. I like things 
done decently.” 


not safe together, and I’m to go into the house 
whenever you have it about.” 
Tommy flushed hotly. ‘You poor thing!” he 


nurse, anyhow! What was that I saw in your 








PADDY LEADS 


prairie country, wound into the Bad Lands and so 
disappeared, all within little more than an hour 
since the disturbing news of the Sioux uprising 
had come to the cantonment. 

As the last man vanished into the hills, Dora’s 
heart seemed to rise to her throat in a heavy, 
lonely lump. She glanced appealingly at her 
mother, who was standing on the edge of the 
unpainted little veranda, looking fixedly off at the 
pass in the hills through which the troops had 
gone. There was a calmness that was almost 
sternness in Mrs. Nelson’s bearing, for she was 
realizing with dreadful vividness all that might 
befall her husband. 

At the sight of her mother’s pale, suffering face 
Dora subdued her inclination to ery. A wave of 
affection, full of the protective feeling such as her 
father had for her mother, came over her, and she 
felt that she must disguise her own anxiety and 
look as happy as she could. 

*With a new little womanly self-confidence she 
took her mother’s hand, and drawing down her 
head, kissed her. The gentle action roused Mrs. 
Nelson from her painful trance. She apprecia- 
tively returned Dora’s courageous smile. Nothing 
was said, but each resolved to be brave for the 
other’s sake, and for their colonel’s—whatever 
his fate should be. P 

Colonel Nelson’s command had not left the post 
but a day or two when he sent for more troops, a 
movement of the Sioux having convinced him 
that they were assembling to attack him in a 
large body. 

This last detachment of soldiers had gone to 
join the others, and the cantonment’s force was 
reduced to merely enough men for guard duty. 
Major Black, who commanded during the colonel’s 
absence, had said that none of the men could be 
spared from the post for Memorial-day exercises 
that year. It was of this that Dora and Clare 
were talking. 

“T don’t see why we children can’t do some- 
thing,” Dora said, after a thoughtful pause. 
“We could gather lots of flowers.” 

The prairie for miles looked like a brilliant 
garden. The flowers grew profusely on the 
parade-ground. 

“And decorate the graves! We could,” acqui- 
esced Clare. She usually fell in with Dora's 
ideas. 

“There's Tommy ; let’s tell him,” said Dora; 
and they started off to meet Tommy West, who 
was sauntering down the walk with his books 
under his arm. 

. It was long past the hour when school closed. 
lommy and his teacher had not agreed well that 
(lay, so the boy had an all-out-of-sorts expression 
of countenance. He was about deciding to 
relinquish his hopes of a medical career and join 
the army, when the girls came eagerly up to him. 

“Well ?”” he said, rather shortly. 

“Tommy, we’re going to decorate the graves 
pti, and won’t you come with us?” said 

ora. 

“Unless it might injure your health to be 
‘ bliging,” added Clare, who always felt an 
irresistible desire to plague Tommy when he 
looked cross. 

Tommy looked strictly at Dora. “What do 
you intend to do?” he asked. 

“Why, get all the children. who are big enough, 
and pick flowers and take them out to the 
cemetery.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“What do you suppose, Mr. Brilliancy ?” 
chirruped Clare. 

“Put them on the graves, of course,” said 
Dora. 

“Just flowers 2” 

“We might make them into wreaths.” 

’ Wreaths! That’s just like you girls!” Tommy 
cried, scornfully. “I’d like to know how much 





THE PROCESSION. 


A doll! And you’re past thirteen. Wh-o-0!” 
The last sound was something between a yell of 
derision and a triumphant war-whoop. Tommy 
hitched his books up under his arm as he uttered 
it, and walked away from the girls. 

“It was my doll! I don’t care if it was!” 
Clare’s face had reddened sensitively. She was 
too fond of teasing others to stand being teased 
herself very amiably. 

“I’m so sorry we vexed him,” said Dora. 
“‘We’ll have to have him along if we go to the 
cemetery. I don’t know even then whether 
mamma will let me go without a grown man.” 

As the country was haunted by lurking Indians, 
the children seldom were allowed beyond the 
limits of the guarded garrison. 

“Why not take Paddy?” Clare suggested. 

“The very thing!” cried Dora. ‘And he 
could fire the salute. I wonder if that would suit 
Tommy.” 

“Don’t ask him. He’s just waiting there to be 
called back and be disagreeable again.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t; and we do want him. 
Wait! There are doughnuts!” Dora picked up 
her tidy little feet with a sudden inspiration and 
ran home. Ina minute or two she came out of 
the house bearing a plate of fresh doughnuts. 
She waved one to Tommy, who was 
meditating on the step of the veranda 
two houses away. : 

“Doughnuts!” she called, as if 
that were a magical word to sum- 
mon him. 

It had its effect. Tommy rose 
and leisurely returned to the girls. 

“Are they any good?” he asked, 
with affected indifference. 

“Judy made them,” Dora replied, 
as if that were sufficient guarantee 
of their quality. 

Tommy took one. It disappeared 
quite marvellously. Dora attentively passed 
him a second and a third. His temper grew 
pleasanter as his hunger was appeased. He 
munched his fourth cake with temperate, con- 
tented slowness. Then Dora suggested Paddy’s 
firing the salute. 

Tommy, now considerably mollified, said: 
‘Paddy might do. But how about music?” 

“You could bring your drum,” Dora suggested. 

Tommy glanced at Clare and smiled, with a 
careful effort to look finely sarcastic. ‘“The noise 
might injure Clare’s ears. She’s so delicate!” 

“No, I’m not!” Clare cried. She pouted out 
her rosy lips, and two tears started from her eyes. 

Tommy’s feelings never were known to be 
proof against tears. He was at once chivalrously 
ashamed of having intentionally hurt a girl’s 
feelings. To make amends, he agreed heartily 
to all they proposed for the celebration. 

“T think Paddy plays the fife,” he said. “Let’s 
go ask him.” 

They found Paddy chopping wood in the 
colonel’s back yard. ~He entered into the idea of 
the memorial ceremonies with all seriousness, for 
the old man, turning back to childhood, loved 
military pomp and display. The marching and 
musie and flags expressed glorious deeds to him. 
Little live flames sprang up from the whitening 
embers of ambition in his old heart at such dear 
sights and sounds. 


He accepted with solemn delight the children’s | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


they rode into the cantonment, for they were | a soldier’d care for flowers on his grave if there | being part of the band, stood beside Paddy. He 
wasn’t music and salutes as well! If I go I’ll | wore a soldier’s cap and carried his drum. 


“Then,” said Clare, emphatically, ‘‘I’ll have to | make the night before. 
stay at home! Papa says you and your rifle are | 
| brought out the little flags that had been made 
| for the interrupted german, and distributed them 
| among the children to put on the soldiers’ graves. 
said. “You oughtn’t to be let out without a| 
|as nearly as Paddy and Tommy could make it. 
|arms when I passed your house this morning? | It was out of tune and time, but sufficiently 





The girls all had baskets filled with wreaths 
and crosses which their mothers had helped them 


When the procession was formed, Mrs. Nelson 


The drum and fife began to play a dead march, 


doleful for the purpose. The procession started 
away. 

Just as they were leaving the cantonment a 
horseman rode into it. The children did not 
notice him particularly, but Paddy, who did, | 
judged him to be a courier from the troops in the | 
field. He might be the bearer of good news, or 
of iJ. But Paddy was too deeply imbued with 
the feeling that he was on duty again to have 
dreamed of stopping to inquire. That would 
have seemed a breach of discipline; so he led the 
children on across the prairie. 

It was a mile to the cemetery, but the walk 
was easily accomplished. The ground, covered 
with low, bunchy buffalo grass, was soft and 
springy from the recent rains. Flowers appeared 
luxuriantly everywhere. The cottonwood-trees 
along the river-bank to their left were pale green 
against the cloudless blue sky. 

The little cemetery was protected from incur- 
sions of buffalo and other animals of the plains 
by a barbed wire fence. There was a gate on 
one side, so the decorating party passed in and 
halted at the first grave. It was newly made. 
In it lay a young soldier who had been sent home 
with some others after the first encounter the 
troops had had with the Sioux. Paddy removed 
his cap as he stood beside the grave. 

“IT suppose we shall have to do without 
speeches,” Dora remarked. ‘But we all know 
that what we’re doing is in remembrance of men 
who have fought bravely, and that we should 
learn from their example to be brave and true 
ourselves in our own particular ways. And, 
anyhow, that’s about what everybody says in 
Decoration-day speeches. Now let’s put a 








wreath and a flag on each grave.” 

They dispersed and flitted about like little, 
loving spirits, bestowing their simple tributes. 
The sleeping men whose memories they honored 
might well have felt glad if they could have seen 
those tender young faces bending above their 
resting-places. 

Paddy and Tommy waited in solemn state 
while the graves were decorated. Then the 
children resumed their places behind them, and 
stood very quietly while the drum and fife played 
“taps.”’ 

At last Paddy impressively raised his rifle, 
loaded with blank cartridges, and fired a salute 
across the line of graves. Then they started | 
homeward, the drum and fife, according to the 











THE DOUBLE MALAY KITE. FIG. 


coming in regular order, in a steady column two 
abreast. That was what puzzled Paddy. Sud- 
denly Tommy perceived them. He glanced 
hastily round at the girls, then up at Paddy. 

“Are they Sioux?” he asked, in an awed 
whisper. 

“‘Kape your eyes to the front,” commanded 
Paddy, sternly, “and we'll double-quick the 
childer to the cantonment.” 

To the children’s surprise, Paddy and Tommy 
began to play very fast and started on a jogging 
run. But they had gone but a short distance 
when Dora uttered a loud scream, and darted 
out of the ranks toward a horseman who had just 
left the pony band and struck out alone for the 
cantonment. 

For a moment the sun had flashed on his sabre, 
and from the general cut of man and horse Dora 
had recognized her father. 

He saw her come running to meet him. By 
the time she was in his arms they all had realized 
that the ‘‘objects” were their own soldiers, who 
had gone out on foot and now returned on ponies 
delivered to them by the Sioux, who had surren- 
dered in a large body to Colonel Nelson three 


| days before. 


The courier Paddy had seen, had been sent on 
ahead to advise the garrison of the troops’ return. 

As soon as the command was sighted in the 
distance, the verandas became filled with expectant 
people; the band was ordered out into the 
parade-ground, and there was a joyful burst of 
welcoming music as Colonel Nelson, with Dora 
seated in triumphant state on the horse in front 
of him, rode into the cantonment. 

FRANCES McCELRATH. 
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PRACTICAL. 


Mates are chosen marketwise ; 
Coolest bargainer best buys. 
Leap not, nor let leap the heart; 
‘Trot your track and drag your cart. 
George Meredith. 
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Useful Kite-Flying. 


How to begin.— Questions of material 
and workmanship. —A prize for skilful 
kite-makers. 


AOST boys are fond of kite-flying, but 
not many are aware that kites can be 
made to fly better without tails than 
with them. Yet it is so. 

Kites have more uses than are gen- 
erally known. They may be good 
toys, but the time has already come 
when they are much more than that— 
they are scientific instruments. 

For some years past, at the Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory near Boston, kites have been 
used to explore the higher currents of the air. 
Self-recording instruments to show the tempera- 
ture and degree of moisture in the upper air and 
the velocity of the wind have been sent by means 
of kites to considerable heights, and these Biue 
Hill observations have been reported in all parts 
of the world where the science of the weather is 
studied. 

Better observations could be obtained if better 
kites could be had. Improvements are being 
made constantly, but the kite as yet is far from 
being what it should be. 

I think that if the boys of America were to 
take a serious interest in kite-flying, they could do 
a great deal in the way of developing the kite 
and making it very valuable. But to tell them 
how to do this would be a long story; therefore, 
in this article I can only tell them how to 
begin. 

Any boy can play with kites, but only intelli- 
gent and observing ones can work with them. 
Do not try to work with kites unless you have a 
large stock of patience; for, if you turn kite- 

maker, you will break many of your flyers 
and will often lose the results of 
many hours’ work. That will 
not be a “dead loss,” however, 
because you will have the benefit 
of the experience. 

If you want to do serious 
work with kites, you must first 
of all begin with a simple form 
and thoroughly learn to fly that. 

I have flown a great many 
kites myself, and I think that 
the best one for you to begin 
with is a double Malay kite 
which has been designed by 
Mr. C. H. Lamson, the well- 
known kite-flyer of Portland, 
Maine. You can make this kite 
in a few days’ time if you have 
the materials. These are six 
spruce sticks, a few large sheets 
of strong but not very heavy 
~ manila wrapping -paper, some 
strong cord, a pot of paste and a 





invitation to join them. It was, indeed, some-| custom at military funerals, playing in lively | lump of shoemaker’s wax. For implements, you 


thing to be both saluting party and band at such 
a celebration. 


“T can play the fife just a bit,” he said, with | when Paddy spied a band of dark objects 


studied modesty. 


The next morning, as Paddy stood in front of | Lands some distance to their left. He scrutinized 
the quarters heading the procession of eight little | the figures anxiously, while playing vigorously to 
girls, he looked really heroic. His uniform was | hold the children’s attention on himself the while. 


immaculate ; he carried his rifle slung at his back, 





so as to use both hands for his fife. Tommy, 


measure. 
They were scarcely a quarter of the way home | 


emerging upon the prairie from a pass in the Bad 


The objects evidently were Indian ponies, and 
there were a great many of them. They were 





need a jack-knife, a paste-brush, a tape measure 
and a pair of scissors; nothing else. 

The perspective view, Fig. 1, shows how the 
kite looks when flying. Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are 
the working drawings. Perhaps these seem a 
little hard to understand at first, but you will soon 
see that they are very simple. 

Forget all about those dotted lines, for you need 
pay no attention to them until you have nearly 
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finished the kite; they are only the cords which 
you will then put on to strengthen the kite, as a 
ship’s masts are held firm by stays of steel cable. 

You need only six sticks; these should be of 
the best spruce, perfectly straight-grained and 
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HOW THE KITE IS CONSTRUCTED. 


entirely free from knots. You can get them for 
a small sum at any carpenter’s shop. 

These are the dimensions of the sticks: 
Backbone A E B fig. 2, and A’ E’ B’ fig. 8, % in. x ¥ in. x 
Tonaticks for bows R TS fig. 4, each % in. x % in. x 57 in. 
Twosticks WO” and W N” fig. 5, each % in. x % in.x24 in. 
One stick O” N”’ fig. 5, 5 in. x % in. x 10 in. 

When you have your sticks, begin work on the 
backbone by measuring from B to M, Fig. 2,— 
which is the same as B' to M’, Fig. 3,—a distance 
of ten inches; there make a dot in the middle of 
the stick and mark it M. Then measure from M 
to E a distance of forty inches; make a dot there 
and mark it E. Measure eighteen inches farther 
and place dot at G; measure ten inches and make 
dot at L; measure forty inches, and you come to 
the end A. 

Now take the two bow-sticks, which are each 
fifty-seven inches long, and notch the corners of 
them very near the ends. Bend them and string 
them like archery bows, as shown in Fig. 4, RS 
being the bowstring. Use strong waxed cord for 
this. 

After the strung bows have stood overnight, so 
that the bowstrings may stretch, the distance 
from the centre of the string to the wood near T 
should be five inches. Take pains to make the 
two bows alike. 

Now attach the bows to the backbone in the 
following manner: First make a dot on each bow 
at T, exactly midway between R and S. Then 
put the backbone between one of the bows and 
its string, so that the dot T may come exactly 
under the dot M. Lash the bow to the backbone, 
and when you have seen to it that the distances 
B'C’ and B’D’ are exactly equal, bind the bow 
and the backbone very firmly together with strong 
waxed cord. 

Now attach the other bow in the same manner, 
just where you have made the dot L, taking care 
to have the distances G'F’ and G'K’ exactly equal. 

Now spring the backbone into a bow as shown 
by AVB, Fig. 2, using AHB as a bowstring. 
When AHB is thoroughly stretched, the string 
at H should be six inches from the wood at E. 

Now notch the ends of the sticks at A’, F’, C’, 
B’, D' and K’, and put lashings with very small 
projecting loops at G' and E’. 

Run the strings E'C’B'D'E’ and A'F’G'K'A’ 
as you do in ordinary kites; only be sure to have 
them very strong and taut, and take great care to 
have E'C’ exactly equal to E'D’, and C’B exactly 
equal to B'D’, and use the same care in the frame 
for the rear surface A'F'G'K’. 

Now the frame is ready for the papering. The 
kite flies with the convex side of the bows toward 
the wind ; therefore the paper is put on the lower 
side of the kite, as it appears in Fig. 2. 

Begin by pasting on the line E’D’, and then pull 
the paper taut over the frame and paste E'C’, 
then C’B' and B'D’. 

Then paper the other surface A'F'G'K’ in the 
same manner. 

Now take the- two sticks, which are each 
twenty-four inches long, and placing their flat 
sides toward each other, lash them together for 
three or four inches at one end. Then straddle 
them over the backbone as shown at V, Fig. 2, 
and V, Fig. 5; bring the lower ends O" and N” 
together and lash the sticks together just under 
the backbone; then put in the ten-inch stick for 
a spreader and fasten it with brads. 

This device answers a double purpose; it is a 
foot which supports the kite, when on the ground, 
in just the right position for flying, and it is an 
upright to which the stays are fastened. 

The stays, which must be of strong cord, are 
now applied as shown by the dotted lines. Make 
them as taut as possible, and see to it that every 
portion of the staying on one side of the backbone 
corresponds in length to its mate on the other 
side ; otherwise your kite will be out of shape and 
will give you much trouble and little satisfaction. 

The kite is now ready for the bridle by which 
it is flown. There are only two points of attach- 
ment, both are on the backbone, one at M, the 
other at X. X is just eighteen inches from L, 
and twenty-two inches from A. 

Take a strong cord and fasten it at M. Measure 
off a length of about four and a half feet from 
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M, and tie a small loop in the cord. Then, three 
inches farther from M, tie another small loop; 
then three inches farther another, and so on until 
you have six or seven loops. Now unroll the ball 
of cord, and taking hold fifteen or twenty feet 
from M, pull the co 1 so as to 
take out as much of the stretch 
as possible. 

While the cord is straightened 
out, measure off a length just 
thirteen feet and eight inches 
from M. That point of the 
¥ cord belongs at X, and is to be 
— made fast there. 

Your kite is now finished. 
You will find in the bridle one 
loop which is five feet eight 
inches from M and eight feet 
from X—that is probably the 
best loop to which to aétach 
the flying line. In some winds 
the kite may fly better if the 
line is attached to one of the 
other loops; but that is a mat- 
ter for you to experiment upon. 

If you have made the kite 
according to instructions, and 
have kept it in its proper 
shape, you will find that it 
will ascend gracefully and will fly with great 
steadiness in ordinary winds. 

Atter you have experimented with this kite, 
you may want to go on to the more advanced kite 
which has been mentioned, and you may wish to 
enter the competition for money prizes to be 
awarded for the best flying kites in the autumn 
of 1896. 

Arrangements for this competition are now 
being made, and if you are a kite-flyer full 
information will be sent to you if you send your 
address to the secretary of the Boston Aéronau- 
tical Society, Box 1197, Boston, Mass. 

It is necessary to say, however, that until you 
have thoroughly mastered the kite here described 
you will not stand any chance of having your 
kite accepted for trial; and furthermore, you will 
have to make progress beyond this before you can 
hope to win a prize. AEROCURVE. 
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The Scout’s Perilous Ride. 


URING the year 1862 I was a 
member of Company A, a Minne- 
sota company of the Second 
United States Sharpshooters, 
commanded by Colonel Berdan, 
and commonly called the Berdan 
Sharpshooters. At the breaking 
out of the Sioux massacre in 
Minnesota, Governor Ramsey requested that two 
others and myself should be detailed to act as 
scouts with the troops under General Sully 
in the campaign against the Indians. 
I will say nothing more of that horrible 
campaign than that it ended with the battle 
of Big Stone Lake, where the hostile Sioux 
were defeated, and many of them captured. 
The very night after the battle I received 











as the Indians, if met at all, would be in force, 
and must therefore be avoided or run from. 

Early on the following morning a mounted 
party of about fifty soldiers crossed the Missouri, 
and started in the direction of the foot-hills, as if 
in,search of buffalo. I accompanied this party 
mounted on a cavalry horse, and leading the 
bronco with which I meant to go on alone. 

I chose a bronco for my mount, because he 
might be expected to subsist on the short buffalo 
grass of the plains, and endure almost untold 
hardships where an American or cavalry horse 
would break down. Then, too, his unshod hoofs 
would tell no story of a white man’s journeying, 
and invite no pursuit by eager braves. 

About one o’clock the party went into camp on 
a small watercourse, their sole object being to 
attract the attention of any outlying Indians, and 
thus cover my departure from the fort. Soon 
after going into camp our hunters brought in 
some buffalo meat, upon which we feasted. 

The night, fortunately, set in cloudy, very 
dark and altogether suitable for my enterprise. 
So about nine o’clock, saddling my bronco and 
taking two weeks’ rations, consisting mostly of 
pemmican and jerked buffalo meat, I started 
south on my solitary ride. 

Few can realize the fearful loneliness of a night 
ride upon the untracked, boundless prairie, when 
one feels sure he is surrounded by unseen foes, 
and when the vastness and stillness of nature 
impress the rider with a sense of his weakness 
and littleness. 

Awe brooded over me as my bronco plodded 
through the silence, and it was with difficulty 
that I kept my nerve. But on this night no 
living thing tested my courage—not even an 
alarming sound came to my ears. 

Just as the day began to dawn I struck a sand- 
draw in the prairie, which offered me concealment. 
Here I camped for the day, and early the next 
night I took again my southerly direction. 

That night I rode in a thunder-storm, which 
was of astonishing fury at times. Drenched and 
shivering, I never halted, but pushed steadily, 
guided by my pocket-compass, to the south. 

Sometimes the lightning revealed so plainly 
such vast stretches of plain, so many bluffs of 
timber, such clumps of figures that must, I knew, 
be buffalo, and, in fact, disclosed my surroundings 
so completely that I could scarcely persuade 
myself that Indian eyes had not caught sight of 
me. But reason told me that no savages were 
likely to be abroad in such weather, and so I 
rode steadily on. 

Next day was warm, and I dried my clothing 
completely. After that I was hardly ever out of 
sight of one or more bands of buffalo, on whose 
hoofs I depended largely for covering up my 
trail. The beasts served me well. For nearly 
six days of hiding and six nights of travelling I 
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ASSAILED BY INDIANS. 


orders to set out in the early morning with 
despatches for Fort Yara, on the old Santa Fé 
trail, about eight hundred miles to the southward. 
Most of the way thither lay through the buffalo 
country, at that time infested by scattered bands 
of Sioux and other hostile Indians. As a large 
escort for the despatches could not be spared, the 
only hope of getting them through lay in avoiding 
the predatory bands. 

I was told that I might select two or three 
companions, but I asked that none but a former 
comrade—then supposed to be at Fort Randall, 
on my direct route along the Missouri River— 
might be detailed toaccompany me. This request 
was granted, and early the next morning I started 
with a company of cavalry for Fort Randall, 
which was reached in four days without incident. 

Here I found that my chosen comrade was out 
on a scout, and the time of his return very uncer- 
tain. No other experienced scout was left at the 
fort, so I thought it best to take my chances 
alone on the six-hundred-mile ride to Fort Yara. 
It would not do to embarrass myself with any 
man inexperienced in Indian warfare, especially 


went on safely. Then, a little past midnight, I 
struck the broad, sandy Platte. 

At once I tried to cross in the darkness, but I 
got into some quicksands much more easily than 
out of them. However, I regained the bank and 
awaited the morning. 

Daylight came and showed me a safe ford, but 
as I was partially concealed by a deep gully, I 
concluded to wait until near night before crossing. 

Several times during the day 1 saw Indians 
on the opposite side of the Platte, and about a 
mile below me quite a band crossed the stream. 
By the ponies with the lodge poles trailing, and 
laden with odds and ends, I knew this band to 
be a village on the move. 

Finding the country so full of Indians, I 
resolved not to try the ford until darkness was 
near at hand, though I much wished to cross in 
daylight, which would show me the quicksands 
of the river-bed. 

Just before the sun sank behind the distant 
sand-hills I urged my pony into the stream, and 
reached the other shore of the broad Platte with 
no great difficulty. Fortunately, as I thought, a 
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considerable herd of buffalo was just coming 
down the opposite bank for water. Their foot-. 
prints, I trusted, would wipe my trail from the 
yielding soil. 

But scarcely had I gained the bank when I 
saw Indians from below, evidently making for 
the buffalo. Luckily, they did not discover me 
at once. Pushing into and through the centre of 
the scattered herd, I put my pony to his speed, 
trusting that the darkness would soon cover my 
trail. 

On I rode, and was passing round a small 
hillock so as to avoid its prominence, which 
would have shown my figure against the sky, 
when I almost ran against an Indian who was 
stealing up the opposite side to observe the herd. 
His bowstring twanged as my revolver cracked, 
but he missed and I did not. 

His arrow passed between my arm and body, 
while with a cry he sank down in the grass. 

Turning my head to the right, I saw a score of 
mounted Indians in full pursuit. They were 
about a quarter of a mile away, and with the 
other party on my left, my chances were desperate. 
But I crammed spurs to my bronco, unslung my 
carbine, and prepared for a running fight, hoping 
that darkness might come soon to hide me. 

The Indians, mounted on fresher horses than 
mine, pushed me close, and a few drew steadily 
ahead on either flank. About a mile ahead I saw 
a bunch of plum bushes on a sandy knoll, and | 
rode direct for this, thinking I might make a 
stand in that cover. 

The plum bushes would, in a great degree, 
ward off arrows, and I was not certain that the 
Indians had any guns. Evidently they feared my 
carbine, for I had stood them off to some distance 
by occasionally shooting at their flankers, though 
I saw none fall. 

I was beginning to believe that I should reach 
the cover, when an Indian came down from the 
hills in advance at my right, and made direct for 
this same clump of bushes. He was so much 
nearer than I that hope almost died out of my 
breast. If he reached the cover first, he could 
pick me off should I attempt either to get to the 
knoll or ride by. 

The other Indians flanked me so that I could 
not swerve much from my course. In an instant 
I saw the only plan open to me. The Indian 
was already within seventy-five yards of the 
copse, while I was fully two hundred yards 
distant. Could I hit him? 

Throwing myself from my saddle and falling 
upon one knee, I took aim just as he threw him- 
self on the opposite side of his horse, leaving in 
sight only a heel on the back and an arm on the 
neck. But I aimed at the pony’s neck, back* of 
which lay the Indian’s body, and fired. 

Over went horse and Indian together; the 
man, whether hit or not, lay where he fell, but 
the pony scrambled to his 
feet again. 

As I sprang back upon 
my horse several arrows 
whizzed by, and one stuck 
in my saddle. Bending 
low, I plied my spur. 
The Indians were now 
so near that I had not 
time to make the cover, 
and two or three shots 
told me that some of them 
had guns. But the dark- 
ness grew rapidly, ani 
my hopes increased, for 
the dusk did not favor 
accurate shooting. Now 
the Indians seemed to 
make a last effort, anc 
amongst a fusillade of 
arrows and shots, I felt 
a peculiar sensation, as 
though a drop of scalding 
water had penetrated my left hip. 

I knew I was wounded—how severely 
there was no time to discover. Taking my 
handkerchief, I pressed it closely against the 
wound to check bleeding. It was now getting 
quite dark. The yells of the Indians ceased, an« 
for some reason that I have never understool 
they gave over the pursuit. 

A ride of about an hour brought me to a small 
stream, where I dismounted, picketed my horse 
without unsaddling, and examined my wound, 
which penetrated to the fleshy part of my hip. 
Probing it with my little finger, I found the bullet 
was buried beyond my reach, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the hip-joint. 

The wound had bled freely, but not enough to 
weaken me much. Tearing up my undershirt, | 
made of it a compress, which I bound as firmly 
as I could over the wound, keeping the cloth 
thoroughly saturated with water from my canteen. 

The outlook was now bad. There I was, near) 
two hundred and fifty miles from Fort Yara. 
wounded, alone, and surrounded by enemies 
As I rode on through the darkness, I needed al! 
the courage I could get from the hopefulness of 
youth, my training as a soldier and my experience 
as scout. 

During the next four days I saw no savages, 
but my wound, constantly irritated by riding. 
became terribly swollen, inflamed and painful. | 
often felt that I could welcome death as a release 
from my pain; but the responsibility for ™) 
despatches kept me riding on. 

On the fifth morning after my encounter wit! 
the Indians I struck the sand-hills just back 0! 
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the great Arkansas. Passing down toward the 
river, I reached the old Santa Fé trail, and 
recognized that I was in the vicinity of the 
crossing at Pawnee Rock. 

1 knew that Fort Yara was east of me at no 
great distance, but how near I did not know, as 
that post had been established since I had been 
over the trail. 

It was now getting light, and I went on quickly, 
feeling sure that the sand-hills, which are not far 
from the trail, were occupied by Indians watching 
for any lone hunter or small party. The place 
was familiar to me, and I knew of a bunch of 
willows about one-third of a mile down the river, 
where I meant to hide and await the night’s 
darkness in which to reach the fort. Had I 
known that it was scarcely eight miles distant, I 
might have pushed forward without delay. 

This part of the trail was, I knew, almost 
continually watched by Indians, so I took all 
possible measures to conceal my trail. Riding 
upon a high, dry ridge, I covered each of my 
pony’s feet with two or three thicknesses of an 
army blanket—a precaution I had used before 
going into camp every morning after leaving Fort 
Randall. Then, walking carefully, selecting the 
highest and hardest ground, I reached the willows, 
where I unsaddled and picketed my pony so that 
he could browse. 

I then chose a low place on the river-bank and 
scooped a hole in the sand, which immediately 
filled with water. Lying down with my wounded 
hip in this water, I felt such relief that, without 
stopping to eat, I fell into a sleep so restful and 
sound that it must have been nearly eleven o’clock 
when I awoke with a vague sense of having heard 
some unusual sound. 

Lying still to listen I soon made out the pit, 
pit of unshod hoofs on hard ground. I crawled 
to the edge of the willows and saw a considerable 
body of mounted Indians passing along on the 
trail. Of course I watched them closely until 
they passed. With a sigh of relief I was about 
to draw back when they all halted. 

Several dismounted and scanned the trail 
closely. Then, scattering, they took in the 
ground on both sides of it. It was evident that 
they had been following either my own or some 
other track, which had now vanished. 

I was not long in suspense. Soon a hand 
thrown up drew all to the point at which I had 
left the trail. So they were seeking me, and I 
could not long hope to evade their search, although 
the irregular course I had taken in order to keep 
on the high, hard ground evidently puzzled 
them. 

Burning with fever and suffering intensely 
from my wound, I at first thought I would make 
a last stand in the willows on the Arkansas. 
One more life, I thought, to be poured out on the 
bloody Santa Fé. But the desperate fit left me 
as I reflected that my duty required me to make 
every possible effort to deliver my despatches. 

Keeping back in the cover I hurriedly saddled 
up, leaving my blanket as a useless incumbrance, 
and led my pony carefully to the lower end of the 
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bushes, thus placing nearly a mile between me | 


and the Indians. 
But now I found that a great misfortune had 
befallen me. While lying in the water I had wet 


| beings in whom reason is probably of 
| the same kind as with us. 


all my cartridges—old-fashioned cartridges of | 


paper—except the one in my carbine and those in 
my pistol. Reckless with pain, and in despair 
of life, I mounted my worn pony and struck out, 
while the Indians were so busy in following my 
old track that I almost reached the trail before 
they saw me. 

They were after me in a moment, and my pony 
was so tired that a few miles must decide the 
race. Still I had nearly a mile the start. 

i spurred the jaded beast to his best speed, but 
the Indians gained rapidly. As they began to 
draw within range I occasionally threw my 
carbine to my shoulder, when the leader’s ardor 
would seem to be checked. 

Soon they threw out flankers, who drew 
abreast of me. These, as I did not fire, became 
very bold, only falling on the opposite side of 
their horses whenever I threatened to shoot. At 
last I fired at one of the leaders. His pony 
stumbled and almost fell, but the Indian 
appeared unhurt and simply fell out of the race. 
Now my carbine was useless. 

Suddenly, as I rode hopelessly up a slight rise, 
“( )id Glory” sprang into view. Such a blessed 
sight! The waving, silken folds flung animation 
to my weakened frame, and the spirit of my poor 
pony seemed to rise with mine. 

Although the fort was still hidden by high 
ground it could scarcely be a mile distant, and 
now the Indians gave new vigor to the pursuit. 
Again and again they pressed closer, again and 
again I used my revolver until but one charge 
remained. This I kept for myself should my 
case become hopeless. 

Soon the top of the fort came into sight, but 
the spurt had almost exhausted my pony. Occa- 
sionally, as an arrow struck him, he would spring 
a few steps with energy, though he seemed not to 
feel the spur. 

But the sentinel on the walls had seen me! He 

fired his alarm. Next moment the shrill call of 
the bugle, sounding “boots and saddles,” came 
on the wind. In another instant a score of boys 
in blue came galloping down to receive me, and 
I was saved. 

Supported by a trooper, I rode into the fort, 
with three arrows stuck in the back of my saddle 
and seven in my pony’s sides. Only one had hit 
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me. It had passed through the skin and flesh on 
my elbow, where it hung by its middle. 

After a few weeks of good nursing and surgical 
care, I was ordered to report to my company in 
the Army of the Potomac. There I found that | 
some kindly faces had dropped out of the ranks | 
during months of fighting, but many an old | 
comrade was left to welcome me back to the | 
greater war. A. B. CALDWELL. 
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OUR ANNUAL TRIBUTE. 
Hail, heroes in our country’s need, 
We bring ye wreaths of laurel-leaves ; 
We gather of the scattered seed 
In full and ripened harvest sheaves. 
Miriam Lester. 
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Are Animals Moral? 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 








o44 do not put the difficult question which 
Pa forms the title of this article to self- 
satisfied philosophers, nor to dogmatical 
people who believe that without lan- 
guage there can be no thought, no 
conscience, and therefore no virtue, 
no progress and no reasonable outlook 
of a future life. I put it to those who love and 
observe animals unscientifically ; and especially 
to the youthful of both sexes, in whom there is 
almost always an instinctive affection 
for the creatures called ‘‘dumb,”’ and 
a ready-made familiarity with them. on 

Young minds come readily into 
contact with that wonderful public 
of speechless life upon our planet, 
whereto we men and women stand 
as Gods—very often, alas! granting 
to them none of the merey which we 
ourselves implore from heaven. We 
much too habitually despise and 
neglect the furred and feathered 
companions of our destiny, who help 
us greatly to enjoy life, and are so 
glad to live in amity with us. 

I, who admire almost all living 
things, and greatly love many among 
them, am not going to argue meta- 
physically here with anybody about 
the morality of animals, in which, 
however, I believe as firmly as in the 
morality of bishops and deans. I am 
only proposing to recall and review a 
few of the more striking things which 
birds and beasts do, in order to ask 
myself and the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion whether we human 
animals are nearly respectful enough 
to these marvellous associates of 
man’s existence; and, if possible, by 
my citations to promote what I ear- 
nestly hope for, a better and more just 
and tender treatment of them, as 





All Christian peoples stand, for the 
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safely perched in a small fir-tree before the 
dangerous beast had filled his wicked mouth with 
her feathers and angrily given up the chase. 

Our glorious order of the Victoria Cross has 
been awarded for deeds which were merest 
child’s play compared to the true proportions of 
the valor of that heroic hen. 

This I myself witnessed ; and here is a parallel 
case of ahen killing a rat which I took from The 
Field, out of the letter of Mr. W. H. Cobb, of 
Oswaldkirk, York: 

“It was market day at Helmsley, and most of 
the household were away; a few pigs were 
basking on their sides in the sun, and except the 
hum of insects not a sound was to be heard. 
Taking advantage of the silence, a large rat 
hopped out from his hiding-place and was making 
across the foldyard, when a black barndoor hen, 
in charge of a family of ten chickens, spied the 
dangerous neighbor and instantly ‘went for it.’ 

“At first I thought she was merely going to 
drive it off; but I was astonished to see her 
springing repeatedly into the air, confusing the 
rat with the flapping of her wings, pouncing 
upon it with the rapidity of lightning, and 
striking it with all her might with her beak. 
The rat sprang at her and tried to get hold of 
her; but she was too quick for him, and after 
giving him fifteen or twenty blows, killed him 
outright. Then collecting her brood with a few 
clucks, she drew them off unhurt in triumph.” 

Here, again, is an authentic instance of paren- 
tal fidelity joined with splendid boldness, from 
the September number of Science 


Gossip: 
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off luckily, however, with only a few scratches 
and a slight bite on my hand.”’ 

In this amazing exhibition of “love stronger 
than death,” and of courage careless about 
dreadful disparity of size, the squirrel was 
actually the victress! And all for the sake of 
| those two tiny brown velvet balls, which she 
adored just as ardently as the human mother 
does her pink twins! 

Why, then, should hers be styled “virtue,” 
and the poor little brave dumb creature’s perfect 
| valor dismissed as only “instinct ?” 
| Is it true, I wonder, about crows, that when 
| they cannot deliver their young from captivity, 
| they will go so far as to bring them poisoned 
| food? In many parts of England such a story, 
lat all events, is firmly believed by the country 
| boys, who are close observers; and here is a 
letter from an Ontario proprietor on the subject. 

Mr. John Burd, of The Pines, Cobourg, Ontario, 
| writes : 





A Mooreland Tragedy and Comedy. 


“A week ago my boys caught two young 
crows, just out of the nest, and for two days we 
kept them in the coach-house in a large cage. 
We then placed them outside; they were quite 
well, eating worms and meat. The. morning 
after they were put out the old crows came 
around. I and the boys were away for about 
two hours in the afternoon, and when we 
returned both the young birds were dead.” 

The able editor of the paper from which this 
is culled observes, and I think with 
reason, that in this case it seems that 

dai the young birds may have died from 
starvation. The evidence is incom- 
plete. There should have been a post- 
mortem examination to ascertain the 
cause of death. 

That high authority, Mr. W. B. 
| Tegetmeier, disbelieves the assertion 
that crows poison their captured 
| young. Yet Mr. Burd’s tale is only 
| one bit of testimony out of very many 
| 





which I have seen, and if confirmed 
it exhibits a new aspect of fearless- 
ness and affection. 

How, indeed, should we distinguish 
such a stern proof of love from that of 
the cup of poison sent to Sophonisba 

by her kingly husband, when he had 
| no hope of resisting the Romans, and 
| begged his queen to pledge him in that 
| deadly drink rather than fall into the 
hands of the conqueror? The story 
is in Livy, finely narrated, and one of 
our poets has versioned it, giving 
Sophonisba’s haughty and sad answer 
of compliance: 
“Tell him I would it had come yesterday 
For then it had not been his marriage gift!” 
What clever and resourceful traits, 
as well as unselfish devotion, this 
parental love of animals can exhibit! 
I had often read of how sitting 
partridges would cajole a passer-by 
away from their nests, but hardly 
believed it until one day, upon a piece 








most part, a sadly long way behind 
those of the East in their conduct to 
animals. Good Buddhists never 
intentionally take away life at all. 
The modern Hindus of any good caste, borrow- 
ing from Buddha his noble regard for the right 
of everything to live, never touch meat as food— 
seldom even fish. 

The strongest men I ever saw in the world 
were soldiers of an Indian regiment, Mahratta 
Brahmans of the Third Bombay Cavalry, and 
all of them had all their lives subsisted only on 
pulse and cakes. The Mohammedans, on the 
other hand, are great flesh-eaters, although they 
will not touch pork; yet by a single decree of 
their prophet the whole of Islam acts a thousand 
times more nobly and solemnly to animals than 
Christendom. 


Bird Courage and Thoughtfulness. 


Is not bird courage, indeed, and are not the 
parental affections of birds, signal elements of 
morality? I saw lately, on my own lawn in 
Essex, a hen strolling about with a brood of 
small guinea-fowls. They had been duly hatched 
by her from transferred eggs, and she troubled 
herself with no question about their odd little 
ways and general dissimilitude to herself. She 
was their nurse and mother—that was enough. 

Suddenly one of my ferrets, which had escaped 
from its hutch, crept out of a laurel-bush and 
made straight for the brood. 

Imagine a London nursemaid or some rural 
matron in a village abruptly confronted with a | 
dragon, or a foaming tigress, or a murderess with 
naked knife, or a real live ogre with yellow fangs 
and red hair, making plainly to devour their | 
babies! Their terror would paralyze them. 
They could and would probably do nothing but 
scream. 

But this fussy, foolish little Dame Partlet, 
though she had never before even seen such a | 
fiendish creature, and only knew by guess that it 
was a horrible monster and meant bloodsucking 
and general destruction to her foster-children, 
fluffed out her gallant plumage and went for the 
ferret so vigorously, pecking and kicking and 
bewildering him, that all the little ones were 
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“In repairing the farm buildings at Broadstone 
Lodge, near Penistone, the other day, it was 
necessary to remove an old spout, and in doing 
this a martin’s nest was destroyed. 
birds were taken out by the workmen and placed 


upon the roof, where they were fed by the parent | 


birds for the rest of the day. Next morning the 
old birds commenced to build a new nest, into 
which they removed the young ones before 
night.”’ 

Now imagine a human family displaying such 
heroic traits! How we should applaud the 
dauntless parents, who in presence of a broken 


domicile and the attack of terrible pirates, not | 
only continued to look after the comfort of their | 


little ones, but at the first chance built a new 
home for them! 


Or compare any ordinary legend of martial | 


valor—say the story of “Horatius and the Bridge” 
—with the following perfectly true account, 
verified by name and date, of the superb self- 
devotion of a squirrel : 

“On April 20th,” relates Mr. Loyd of Carclew, 
“T was walking by Restronguet Creek, Cornwall, 
looking for nests. Passing a holly-bush, I saw 
a large, round nest, rather like that of a wren, 
but much larger and not so neat. I climbed up 
to it, and put my fingers through the little round 
hole, the only entrance. Feeling something 
warm and soft, I withdrew my fingers, when out 
came two young squirrels. They immediately 
began to squeal, and that brought their mother to 
the spot. She rushed up the tree and flew at my 
throat. 

“After a struggle I succeeded in knocking her 
into a stream over which the tree hung. She 
came up a second time, but I knocked her back 
again, when she swam a little way down the 
stream and ran away. By this time she had 
torn open the front of the cricketing shirt I was 
wearing and scratched my chest. One of the 
young ones had run away when they first came 
out, but the other was still hanging on to the 
tree. I leaned over to take hold of it, but over- 
balanced myself and fell into the stream. I got 
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of moorland which I had bought in 
Surrey, I startled up a hatching hen- 
bird. She did not know that I had 
actually seen her eggs—a clutch of 
mottled russet treasures cradled under the bank. 

But her one idea was to tempt me away from 
them with the apparent offer of her own kind 
little self; and instead of rising on the wind, the 
small, sweet hypocrite blundered out of the grass 
with a lame flight for about fifteen yards and 
then fell, inimitably acting the part of a winged 
or wounded thing. She suffered me to approach 
so close that I could see her bright, quick eye, 
nicely taking my distance. 

Just as I might actually have grasped her, she 
was off again in the same apparently half-helpless 
manner, but for a rather longer interval, in the 
end again tumbling head over heels upon the 
heather, seemingly the most exhausted bird in 
the world. 

At this juncture she managed, by running, to 
get me a good one hundred yards away from the 
sacred spot, and once more taking to wing she 
once more dropped, this time, it really appeared, 
quite spent. 

If I had not seen her eggs I could have sworn 
she was a badly injured bird, and should have 
pursued her to save her from a lingering 
| death. 
| But I well knew I was being fooled, and 
| gladly lent myself to the pretty farce which had 
its loving plot in that small, motherly heart. 
When I pretended to grasp her again,—albeit I 
would not have hurt her for a hundred guineas,— 
the small brown mother rose with a chuckle of 
happy scorn, and calmly sailed away a quarter of 
a mile down wind. 

If I ventured to translate partridge language I 
should believe she exclaimed, ‘“There, you stupid 
man-monster! Find my nest again if you can!’ 
And some say this is only instinct! 

But these birds are so clever that they know 
their own young from French partridge chicks. 
Mr. Cotterell of Lindfield writes: “I have 
several times taken the eggs of the French 
partridge away and replaced them with the 
English birds’ eggs. The result has been that 
the birds hatch them out, but then kill every one 
by pecking their heads.” 
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Current Topics. 


“The native hue of resolution’ ’—adapt- 
ing the phrase to the exigencies of politics — is 
particularly lively in these convention days. 
“The pale cast of thought” will come later, when 
many a candidate will feel forced to apparently 
accept the motion to make the nomination of the 
“other fellow” unanimous. 

An extensive strike of street-railway 
employés in Philadelphia failed utterly because 
the men would not obey the commands of their 
professional leaders. This is the most conspic- 
uous recent instance of the refusal of those who 
have everything to lose to follow those who have 
nothing to lose. It indicates that the sway of the 
workingman who is glib of tongue but lazy of 
body, over the workingman who is neither glib 
nor lazy, is coming to an end. 

A municipal consolidation scheme 
that will give to the United States the second 
largest city in the world is a matter of universal 
interest. New York will take its place on 
January 1, 1898, between London and Paris in 
the scale of population. How the consolidation 
will affect the interests of the several towns to be 
brought under one municipal government, and the 
great commonwealth of which it is so important a 
part, is a problem which gives serious concern to 
the best men of the state. 

The appeal of the British government 
in behalf of the revolutionists in the Transvaal 
Republic who were condemned to death, suggests, 
by way of contrast, the former relation of the 
British tothe Boers. Years ago General Wolseley 
met a Boer deputation in the public square at 
Pretoria. These men prayed England to restore 
their country’s independence. ‘Do you see that 
flag?” said Wolseley, pointing to the British 
colors flying over the government house. ‘‘Do 
you see the sun? Well, then, when the sun has 
ceased to rise in the east and set in the west, then 
will the British flag cease to fly in Pretoria.” 
The sun continues to rise and set in the normal 
way, but the flag of England is displayed in the 
Transvaal Republic only by the courtesy of the 
small but sturdy government which earned its 
freedom by hard fighting. 

Notes of conversations with Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, the French scholar and statesman 
who died a few months ago, show that ‘the 
scholar in polities” may be eminently practical as 
well as philosophical. During a period of more 
than sixty years a portion of his leisure was 
devoted toa translation of Aristotle, but he never 
allowed this congenial task to interfere with his 
public service. 

“T believe thoroughly,” said he, “in the principle 
that a citizen owes his first duty to the state, that 
there is nothing higher or nobler than public life. 
So I made it a rule never to try to shirk political 
duties so as to be able to remain quiet in my 
study.” 

If more men left the “still air of delightful 
studies” for the ‘‘foul air” of polities, the civic 
atmosphere would be clearer and sweeter. While 
good men refrain, bad men are active. 

Witty Replies.—A well-known writer was 
asked what he thought of the recent discussion, 
“Is life worth living?” ‘I think,’ he replied, 
“that it depends on the liver.” 

The following story is said to have been told 
and enjoyed in London society: A bright Ameri- 
can girl was a guest at a dinner where several 
peeresses, natives of her own country, were 
present. Her neighbor said, superciliously, “You 
are not used to titles? In the states, I believe, 
there is no aristocracy ?” 

“No,” was the witty retort, as she significantly 
glanced around the table, “‘it takes all the money 
of our millionaires to support yours.” 

No mental gift is more rare than the ability to 
make apt and brilliant replies, and nothing is 
more dangerous than the effort to make them. 
Wit is so far off, and ill-nature always so near at 
hand! 

Russia’s young empress, it is said, has 
a strong influence over her husband, and does not 
hesitate to use it for the execution of her ideas. 
Many of the ladies at court and in the society of 
St. Petersburg smoke cigarettes. The widowed 
tsarina was opposed to the use of tobacco by 
ladies, but she had not sufficient influence over 
Alexander III., her husband, to venture openly 
to object to cigarette-smoking by the members of 
her court. 

The present empress, knowing that her husband 
will sustain her by word and influence, has 
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| requested that neither her ladies-in-waiting nor 
| the ladies of the court approach her when there 
is the aroma of tobacco about their clothes or 
| persons. She has created consternation among 
| the cigarette-smoking ladies, both in court and in 
society ; but she gives impetus to her request by 
saying that a cigarette in the mouth of a woman 
seems as bad as an oath in a man’s mouth. 
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A RARE GIFT. 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions miss for one that hits. Swift 
ASwyt. 
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Advertising on Trees. 


One of the most disagreeable of spectacles 
along village streets and country roads is the 
sight of noble trees disfigured by flaring advertise- 
ments and notices of various sorts. A splendid 
oak, which commanded the landscape long before 
the Revolution, and arouses the sentiment of 
veneration in the mind of any one who has a love 
for the beautiful relics of the past, receives no 
respect from the village people. 

To this tree a local tradesman attaches a hid- 
eous advertisement of a clothing store. Below 
that the advertisement of some fertilizer, rudely 
printed on cotton cloth, flaps in the wind, offend- 
ing the eyes of human beings and frightening 
passing horses. 

Upon the great elm in a village green are 
tacked all manner of announcements—of local 
concerts and meetings, of lost breastpins and 
jack-knives and of auction sales. Its gray and 
venerable sides are furrowed and defaced by the 
nails driven there by several generations. 

Seeing a tree served in this manner, the corre- 
spondent of a contemporary has proposed that 
a placard to read as follows be added to the rest: 


LOST! THE DIGNITY OF THIS TREE 
THROUGH THE 
DISRESPECT OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE! 


This ill-treatment of old trees is generally the 
result of thoughtlessness, and not of deliberate 
intention, and it is possible that such a placard 
might lead people to think. There should cer- 
tainly be a convenient place in every village for 
such announcements as those described ; but that 
place is not the most graceful and venerable tree 
in the town—nor, indeed, any tree at all. 
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Memorial Day. 


It is matter for congratulation to every thought- 
ful American that the interest in Memorial 
day does not decline with the lapse of years. 
Indeed, the observance of the day seems to grow 
more general, more reverent, and more sincere 
from year to year. 

The celebration certainly grows more broadly 
patriotic with the disappearance of the last traces 
of sectional feeling. Not even the Fourth of July 
is more clearly national in the forms by which it 
is celebrated, nor in the feelings and memories to 
which it appeals. 

It is a notable fact that no other nation in all 
the world has just such a holiday as this. 
Holidays in other countries are for the most part 
religious ; some are national, in a sense more or 
less strict; but none, we believe, is anywhere 
devoted, as is this of ours, to the commemoration 
of a great national sacrifice by the decoration of 
soldiers’ graves. 

Perhaps the reason lies in this: that no other 
country ever had, or could have had, just such a 
war as our Civil War. It was not a war of 
dynasties, nor of races, nor of religions. The 
contestants were in the main men of the same 
race and of the same religious and political tradi- 
tions. Its peculiarity lay in the mingling of 
constitutional and moral purposes that animated 
the vast armies engaged and the governments 
behind them. 

The soldiers of the Union fought to establish 
the nationality of the republic; but they also 
fought against slavery. The soldiers of the 
Confederacy fought to establish the independence 
of their several states; but they also fought to 
maintain the particular institution which alone 
was felt to be threatened. 

It is, accordingly, the vindication of the nation- 
ality of the republic which we celebrate; but our 
commemoration is incomplete if we forget that 
the maintenance of the Union meant also the 
freedom of the slave. 

The magnitude of the sacrifice was propor- 
tionate to the importance of the double purpose 
for which the Union armies fought. Looking at 
it from the merely material point of view, what 
did the war cost? The figures mount to such 

vast totals that they make no definite impression 
on our minds. 

The national government alone expended four 
billion dollars. If we add the expenditures of 
the Confederates, and those of the separate states, 
| and take account of the private losses and the 
terrible waste of war, ten billions will not be an 
exaggerated estimate. This is equivalent to a 
half year’s earnings of the whole population of 
the country. 

But the true arithmetic of war has the lives of 
men for its units, and is not negligent of broken 
family ties, or deserted hearthstones, or the 
| anguish of women. At the close of the struggle 








the muster-rolls of the national army showed that 
a million men were in arms. ‘Two and one-third 
millions had engaged in the volunteer service for 
an average period of three years. Eight hundred 
battles and minor engagements had been fought. 
The immediate loss of life is estimated at more 
than three hundred and sixty thousand; and 
among. the Confederates at a quarter of a 
million. 

Of those who died after the last battle had been 
fought and the last regiment disbanded, but by 
reason of service in the field, no estimate can be 
made; nor can the subtlest computation array in 
figures the abandoned careers, the unfinished 
tasks, the disappointed hopes which the great war 
meant to thousands. 

But Memorial day does not find its only justifi- 
cation in the magnitude or in the character of the 
struggle. Its value to us and to future generations 
is greater than its value to the survivors of the 
conflict, or to the dead, whose fame is secure 
without it. To a young republic, such as ours, 
heroic memories are the most precious of posses- 
sions. The story of Waterloo is part of every 
Englishman’s heritage; every Frenchman is 
richer by reason of Austerlitz. Surely we are all 
better Americans for the knowledge we have of 
Gettysburg. 


PALM AND PINE. 


“Fanned by freedom’s fearless breath, 
Joined in love while planets shine, : 
North and South are one till death!” 
Said the palm-tree and the pine. 
Eugene Davis. 
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Superannuated. 


The ‘dead line” in the ministry used to be 
fixed at fifty years, but a bishop recently said 
that he found it difficult to secure pastorates for 
men over forty. In his experience—a wide one— 
there was a “boycott” against ministers more 
than fifty years old. 

The shortsighted policy indicated by this 
remark is rebuked by an example of political 
sagacity. Senator Morrill, of Vermont, celebrated 
his eighty-sixth birthday not long ago. His 
friends recall the circumstance that at the time of 
his last election to the Senate he suggested that 
he had best give place to a younger man. His 
constituents assured him that his experience made 
him more valuable to the state than any new man 
could be. 

Experience ought to count in the ministry as 
well as in office-holding. The only ‘‘dead line” 
to be recognized is the limit of usefulness. Until 
a minister is too old to say, ‘‘Little children, love 
one another,’ he has not outlived his usefulness. 
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International Arbitration. 


The International Arbitration Conference 
which sat at Washington on the 22d and 23d of 
April was a very notable gathering. The mem- 
bership was made up of eminent gentlemen from 
all parts of the country, representing various 
callings and professions. 

The addresses and discussions were unusually 
able and thoughtful. This meeting, coming at a 
time when the subjects with which it essayed to 
deal are unusually prominent in the public mind, 
has drawn to itself the attention of the whole 
civilized world. 

The specific aim of the conference was to 
influence our government in favor of the plan for 
a permanent system of arbitration of international 
disputes. The establishment of a permanent 
tribunal by the United States and Great Britain 
was advocated with especial force and warmth, 
as the most promising initiative for a general 
substitution of arbitration for war. 

The conference was not a gathering of mere 
theorists. The notion of a general and perma- 
nent peace between all the powers of the world 
is doubtless wild and visionary; but nowhere in 
the proceedings of the conference was that notion 
advanced as a possibility. 

The United States can reasonably claim a large 
share of the credit for whatever progress the 
cause of arbitration has made. In the second 
decade of this century two American philan- 
thropists, Doctor Channing and Doctor Worcester, 
took the lead in the movement out of which grew 
the American Peace Society. More than fifty years 
ago our government took the lead in the direction 
of forming treaties of arbitration. While such 
treaties have rarely or never been agreed upon by 
nations having any disposition toward hostility 
against each other, they have doubtless strength- 
ened the general feeling for peace and against 
war. 

Moreover, it was the United States and Great 
Britain that gave to the world the most notable 
of all examples of successful arbitration,—the 
Geneva award,—by which a long-threatened 
rupture was avoided, and questions of the greatest 
delicacy satisfactorily determined. 

The movement has not been without its earnest 
advocates in other countries. In 1867 an inter- 
national league was formed for promoting the 
cause of peace throughout the world. Inter- 
national congresses have been held at intervals of 
about three years ever since. 

In 1889 the first of a series of interparliamen- 
tary congresses was held, whose object has been 
to bring together representatives of the world’s 
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great legislative bodies, with a view to promoting 
those interests which all governments have in 
common. Within recent years workingmen’s 
associations in different countries have mani- 
fested the strongest interest in the warfare 
against war. 

Should our government, acting on the suggestion 
of the Washington conference, take the initiative 
on the lines proposed, it will without doubt meet 
with a cordial response from an influential element 
in British society, whatever the attitude of the 
British government may be. So much, at least, 
was made clear during the recent excitement over 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

Thoughtful men on both sides of the Atlantic 
are studying, as they never studied before, the 
possibilities of codperation between Great Britain 
and America, primarily for the good of the two 
great English-speaking nations, but ultimately 
for the good of the civilized world. 

The idea of a supreme court of the English 
race seems Utopian: but has not the progress of 
mankind been mainly due to the constant struggle 
after the realization of such dreams? 
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British Chancellor’s ‘‘Drinks.’’ 


The budget speech is one of the longest addresses 
of a session of the British Parliament, and there is 
always a crowded House to listen to it. It never 
oceupies less than two hours in delivery. Mr. 
Gladstone ordinarily required three hours, and on 
one occasion he exceeded four hours. The delivery 
of this annual speech invariably overtaxes a 
chancellor’s resources of voice and physical endur- 
ance. 

One of the traditions of the House of Commons 
is that a chancellor on this supreme occasion 
needs to have a supply of fluid of some kind close 
at hand in order to moisten his throat and to 
clarify the tones of his voice. For several genera- 
tions this custom has been followed, but every 
speaker has been left at liberty to select his own 
medicinal agent for keeping the throat clear and 
flexible. 

Mr. Gladstone never appeared at the table on a 
budget day without his well-known pomatum-pot. 
What it contained was always more or less of a 
mystery. Having carefully arranged his papers 
on the table before the front government bench, 
and having uncorked the pomatum-pot and criti- 
cally tested its contents, Mr. Gladstone would be 
ready to start in for a speeeh of three or four 
hours. 

Mr. Disraeli had neither the mind nor the voice 
for a long speech, and he had no special talent for 
finance. A budget speech was a great trial for 
him, and he did not disguise the nature of the 
refreshment which he provided for the emergency. 
It was a tumbler of brandy and water, and it was 
supposed to carry him through what was for him 
a burdensome labor. Chancellors before his day 
had used old port, or champagne, or even Scotch 
whiskey. 

Mr. Ward Hunt introduced soda-water as a safe 
and ready lubricator of a dry throat. One of his 
successors at the exchequer, Mr. Goschen, began 
by emptying several tumblers of water in succes- 
sion, and ended by falling back upon claret, in 
which the per cent. of alcohol is almost ni/. 

When the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently arose to deliver his budget speech, there 
was an air of disappointment and distrust in the 
Commons. The table was piled high with books 
and manuscript notes, but there was no provision 
for assuaging the orator’s thirst. There was 
neither bottle nor pomatum-pot nor tumbler in 
sight. 

A veteran in the gallery shook his head omi- 
nously, and offered to wager half a crown with a 
companion that the chancellor would break down 
without the traditional budget drinks. “It is in 
violation of all precedents!” exclaimed this ob- 
server of constitutional usage. 

But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not break down. 
He made a two hours’ speech without the aid of 
even a glass of water, and his voice was as fresh 
and strong at the end as at the beginning. So it is 
gratifying to know that an objectionable, time- 
honored aleoholiec precedent has been under- 
mined. 

Gen 





Courtesy and ‘‘Woman’s Rights.’’ 


Harper's Bazar recently contained an anecdote 
suggestive of the new problem in which America! 
men are one factor and American women tlie 
other. 

A young woman of gentle birth and high social 
position went into a New York hospital in training 
for a nurse. She was acquainted with one of the 
resident physicians, who, when he met her on thie 
street, had always in courtesy taken off his hat to 
her. Meeting her now in the corridor of the 
hospital in her nurse’s dress, he threw up his 
finger to his head with a careless nod. 

The nurse at first was annoyed and offended, 
but on considering the matter, she concluded that 
in meeting him in the future she would avert her 
eyes so that a greeting would not be necessary. 

“You did not recognize me this morning.” he 
said, when they met in the matron’s room. 

“Yes; bat between a workingman and woman! 
there is no time nor necessity for the courtesy due 
from a gentleman to a lady,” she replied. “No 
greeting need pass between them.” 

Was she right? 

The writer in the Bazar calls attention to the 
fact that as women push their way into fresh fields 
of labor, less courtesy is shown them. They are 
left to stand in street-cars, and must struggle for 
places in public gatherings which would formerly 
have been generally reserved for them. 

Why should they, in gaining work and wages 
surrender that which to many of them is more 
precious—the chivalric care which every manly 
man gives to a womanly woman? , 

It is partly their own fault if they surrender 1. 
The girl who works for her living need not be 
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made by her occupation in any degree loud, or 
coarse, or aggressive. She can turn a grindstone 
and keep her feminine charm if she will. Why 
jend truth in any degree to the depreciating gibe 
of a shrewd toastmaster at a recent public ban- 
guet: “The ladies! Once our superiors; now our 
equals?” 





PLAIN BEEF AND BAD MANNERS. 


It may be possible that great men should be 
allowed the privilege of rudeness ; the only doubtful 
point seems to be how great a man must be to be 
permitted such latitude. It is evidently a question 
on which no one can pass impartial judgment 
regarding himself. 

An historic example of unadulterated rudeness 
is connected with the life of Judge Samuel Chase 
of the Supreme Court of the United States who, in 
1795, was entertained at dinner by a wealthy citizen 
of Philadelphia. He was placed at the right hand 
of his hostess, and adjusted his spectacles, with 
the greatest complacency, to overlook the superb 
repast before him. It was the work of a French 
cook, and in its way, an artistic triumph. The 
judge looked the table over deliberately and then 
turned to the lady. 

“A very pretty dinner, madam! but there is not 
a thing on your table that I can eat.” 

But the hostess had tact, if he had none, and she 
at once inquired, with the utmost amiability, if she 
could procure anything which might suit his taste. 

“Madam,” was the reply, “‘a beefsteak or a piece 
of roast beef will suit me better than anything 
else.” 

She whispered a direction to the servant, and he 
vanished, soon to appear with a plate of roast 
beef, which the judge attacked with great vigor 
and appreciation. 

“There, madam,” he said, when he had finished, 
“IT have made a sensible and excellent dinner, but 
no thanks to your French cook!” 

After reading this no one will be astonished to 
learn that in 1804 Judge Chase was impeached by 
the House of Representatives, his offence having 
been the delivery of political harangues from the 
bench, and gross abuse of counsel and witnesses. 

His own counsel pleaded successfully that his 
offence was “rather a violation of the principles of 
politeness than of the principles of law; and 
although a majority of the Senate voted him guilty, 
the necessary two-thirds was not obtained; and he 
was therefore acquitted. 





GOETHE’S COTTAGE. 


Goethe’s philosophy, which was far from being a 
selfish one at base, was accompanied by a singular 
egotism on the part of the philosopher himself. 
Many incidents in his career indicate that it was 
his conviction that his own well-being, no doubt 
for the sake of his mission in the world, should be 
considered even at the expense of the happiness of 
others. 

At the celebration of the anniversary of Goethe’s 
death, at Weimar, recently, the story was told how 
he came into possession of the cottage at that 
town where he lived happily for so many years. 

When he came to Weimar in 1775, he was walking 
one day with the duke, Charles Augustus, his 
admirer and patron, in the remoter parts of the 
duke’s park. The two were moralizing about 
human affairs and vanities, when Goethe pointed 
to a cottage which was in view and which belonged 
to the journalist, Frederick Bertuch. 

“How happy Bertuch must be,” he said, “living 
there in that cottage smiling in the sun! He owns 
it, it is his home, and he is in the country!” 

The duke made no response, but the next day he 
sent for Bertuch. 

“Bertuch,” he said, “you must give me your 


- house and garden.” 


“But, your highness,—” 

“No buts about it. I want your house, and I 
shall take it.” 

Resistance was quite useless. The cottage ‘‘smil- 
ing in the sun” became the property of the duke, 
and Goethe moved into it in course of time. Here 
he lived all the rest of his long life, enjoying much 
of the happiness he had envied in Bertuch’s life, 
but favored, petted and honored in so many ways 
that his life had in it little of either rusticity or 
seclusion. 

Bertuch is supposed to have been well compen- 
sated for the cottage, but as he had no desire to 
part with it, it is not likely that whatever pay he 
received could have been regarded as adequate 
compensation. But there is nothing on record to 
show that his displacement ever troubled Goethe’s 
peace of mind. 





DON’T OVERSTATE, NOR OVERWORK. 


An old hand at public discourse, remembering 
What a thin partition divides pathos from bathos, 
's Careful, when he wishes to be impressive, not to 
overstate the facts nor to overwork the rhetoric. 

While John Bright was uttering his appeal 
against the continuance of the Crimean War to a 
hostile House of Commons, his peroration, in 
Which his oratory took its highest flight, was 
listened to in a silence which betrayed that the 
House though impressed was yet critical. “The 
Angel of Death,” said the orator, “has been abroad 
throughout the land; you may almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” 

“The beating of the wings” might have been 
audible could it have occurred; but so alive was 
the critical sense of the House that Bright’s friend, 
Richard Cobden, who was present, remarked, “If 
pr said flapping we should have laughed at 
: ee Years ago an Irish curate was preaching 

n the Prodigal Son. Wishing to impress upon the 
congregation the intensity of the father’s love, he 
ty to add to and overwork the narrative. 
nae brethren,” he exclaimed, “the loving father 

cf ed for him the fatted calf that he had kept for 
years and years.” 

Not a few speeches recently spoken in Congress 
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about our foreign relations show a similar propen- 
sity for kicking down the thin partitions that divide 
sense from nonsense. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


THE OLD IDEA OF ELECTRICITY. 


When people speak to-day of the “electric fluid” 
and the “eleetrie juice,” they are only carrying 
out the idea, common a generation ago, that elee- 
tricity was not only a fluid, but a liquid, which 
flowed from point to point as water flows. That, 
at any rate, was the theory held by one good old | 
lady. This story is told by an operator who now 
“works” one of the press wires in New York: 

I learned telegraphy, as I suppose most boys do, 
d setting up a “sounder” at home. I had it on a 
shelf by the kitchen window. The battery stood 
in the corner under a table. The wires from the 
battery to the sounder were full of kinks, as they 
always are, to take up the slack wire without cut- 
ting it. 

One day the sounder would not work at all, and 
I got out of patience. Then my good old grand- 








mother, who had been watching me, said: 

“John Henry, you let me get at it a minute. I'll 
make it go, if there’s —_ go to it.” 

She put on her big silver-bowed spectacles and 
looked it all over. Then she crawled under the 
table—forgetting all about her rheumatism—and 
carefully straightened out all the kinks and loops | 
in the wires. Such a satisfied smile as she wore 
when she got up! 

“There, John Henry,” she said, “I don’t believe 
but what it will work all right now. You try it 
and see. You hadn’t ought to expect that electric 
fluid to run through anything so crooked as them 
wires was.” 

The funny part of the story is that “it did work 
all right.” In straightening the wires the old lady | 
had probably pulled one of them a little way | 
through the zine in the battery, and so had made 
the connection; but she insjsted that all that was 
necessary was to get the kinks out of the wires. 


POSSIBLY TRUE. 


There was at one time in Louisiana a judge who 
had many duties beside his legal ones to perform, 
but who never for a moment forgot that he 
“embodied the law” under all circumstances. On 
one occasion he was acting as auctioneer to dis- 
pose of the merchandise left by a dry-goods mer- 
chant who had died a short time before. 

During the auction one of the bidders made a 


disturbance, and finally the exasperated auction- 
eer, assuming his character of judge, fined the 





man fifty dollars, and sent him to jail for contempt 
of court. 

An attorney made an application to remit the 
fine and release the prisoner, on the ground that 
there had been no contempt of court. He main- 
tained that the judge when acting as auctioneer 
was not a court, and therefore was not liable to 
contempt. 

The }udge heard this application with rising 
wrath, and assuming all the dignity of which he 
was possessed, he glared fiercely down upon the 
diminutive attorney. 

“Sir,” said he, in stentorian tones, “I would 
have you know that I am the judge of this place 
under any and all circumstances; I am judge all 
the time, sir, from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same! And as such,”’—shaking 
a forefinger at the attorney,—‘‘as such, let me tell 
you, sir, that Iam always and everywhere an object 
of contempt !”’, 


LINCOLN’S STORY. 


Very often when President Lincoln could not or 
did not care to give a direct reply or comment, he 
would tell a story, sometimes funny, but not always 
so, and these stories were the best responses 
possible. 


In the gloomiest period of the war, he had a call 
from a large delegation of bank presidents. In 
the talk after vusiness was settled, one of the 
bankers asked Mr. Lincoln if his confidence in the 
permanency of the Union was not beginning to be 
shaken— whereupon, says Walt Whitman, the 
homely President told a little story. 

“When I was a young man in Illinois,” said he, 
“I boarded for a time with a deacon of the Presby- 
terian church. One night I was roused from my 
sleep by a rap at the door, and I heard the deacon’s 
voice exclaiming, ‘Arise, Abraham! the day of 
judgment has come!’ 

“T sprang from my bed and rushed to the window, 
and saw the stars falling in great showers; but 
looking back of them in the heavens I saw the 
grand old constellations, with which I was so well 
acquainted, fixed and true in their places. 

“Gentlemen, the world did not come to an end 
then, nor will the Union now.” 


IN THE HIERARCHY. 


The principle of charging for the “know-how” is 
not forgotten by professional men who have got 
on well in their work. The story is told in an 
English book of a distinguished bishop, who, being 
dissatisfied with the arrangements of his palace, 
employed a first-class architect to superintend 
possible alterations. The architect took time to 
consider, and at last submitted plans. 


By this time the bishop had decided that the cost 
was too great, and relinquished his building project 
altogether. 

“And now,” said the bishop, “I shall be glad if 
you will tell me how much I shall pay you for your 
trouble.” 

“I thank your lordship, one hundred pounds,” 
answered the architect. 

“One hundred pounds!” exclaimed the bishop. 
“Why, I have curates in my diocese who do not 
receive so much as that for a whole year’s service.” 

“That may be true, “y lord,” said the architect; 
“but I happen to be a bishop in my profession!” 

There was nothing more to be said, and the 
bishop paid the bill. 


ADVICE WITH AN AUTOGRAPH. 


A citizen of Albion, N. Y., is said by the Roches- 
ter Post-Express to have a peculiarly interesting 
autograph of Lord Tennyson, who, as all the world 
knows, had little patience with autograph-seekers. 





The Albion gentleman, it appears, sent the 
laureate a request for “an autograph and senti- 
ment.” No response came, and he sent another. 
That, too, was unanswered, and he wrote again. 

This time he received a sheet on which the poet 
had written: 

“A. Tennyson. Sentiment: ‘Ask me no more.’ ” 

Some readers may be in doubt whether more to 
admire the aptness of the laureate in quoting from 
himself, or the perseverance of the collector. 
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Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme | 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and perfum- 
ing the complexion. Park & Tilford, New York. [Adve. 








Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 

Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 

Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zoélogy, 

Mining Engineering, General Science, 

Architecture, Science for Teachers, 

Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


Japanese Folding Fans 


come in small sizes | 
this season. We 
have a large vari- | 
ety in most fash- 
ionable sizes and 
styles and origi- 
naldesigns. 25¢., 
35c., 50c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25 











and 
up. 
Send for our Tea_Book and our book on 
Summer Home Furnishings, both free. 
A. A. Vantine & Co., 877 and 879 Broadway, N. Y. 











The Cushioned Button Does It! 


0 OO of EL pHs 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The ROUNDED EDGE of Metal Loop 
with CUSHIONED BUT TON Locks— 
And holds Silk, Wool, or Cotton Hose 


With equal ——- and soft repose, 

That ne’er will Cut, nor Tear, nor Slip — 
Because ?—Why, ’tis the VELVET GRIP. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Sample pair by mail, 25 cents 
Somes will do). 


George Frost Co. 


551 Tremont Street, ¢ 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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% DO YOUWANTTOBUYA = § 
* Hammock? § 
: Hammock? § 
z Think of the best bargain iS 
s you ever saw and then read & 
i this little announcement. |p 
a . S 
;, Improved Mexican ¢ 
BS be 


3 Hammocks, ¢ 
Braided e, white or col- be 
ors; 14 © long, clinched 65c. ir 
5, thimbles, very serviceable, Each. § 


/ Croquet Sets. % 
Re Manis ims Mat. 2.98 & 
lets, Large Club Stakes, . . 


Write for our Prices on ie 


Set. r 





x 
3 TENNIS RACKETS. & 


You'll find them interesting. y 








This Neatly Laundered 


WAIST 


made of cool sum- 
mery materials to- 
» gether with 
Three Collars, 
one of the same 
’ material and two 
white; one new 
** Marlborough, *’ 
high 
one “ Dutchess,” 
the popular high 
standing collar, 
and an elegant 
Shirt Waist Set 
complete, gold or silver plated, assorted designs, consist- 
ing of collar button, three studs and pair sleeve links, 
ALL 
FOR $1.00, 
Made of the choicest materials. Colors guaranteed fast. 
Stripes, Cheeks and Waves in Green, Pink, Blue and 
Blackand White. Sleeves largeandstylish. Made by lock- 
stitch, therefore NO RIP. Makeand finish perfect. Sizes 
32 to 46. Give size and color explicitly when ordering. 


WE MAKE GARMENTS 
at less than usual cost of materials, and our 
NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE 
from which this waist is selected and which contains 





And_we Pay 
the Express. 





all the new and desirable styles — some illustrated in 
colors,will be sent to every one who writes and mentions | 
the Youth’s Companion. We also send you more than 
FIFTY SAMPLES FREE, 
tape measure and measurement diagram (which in- | 
sures a perfect fit), to all who write to us. We make 
every garment to order and we 
Guarantee Perfection of Fit. 
Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods 
and Cloths by the yard at 
wholesale prices. 
We pay express charges to 
any part of the United States. 68 West 23d 8t., New York. 
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A Lighted Match 


falling upon a couch upholstered in 


PANTASOTE 


a 





will not cause a conflagration, as would be the 


| result in the case of the ordinary leather imita- 


tions made of rubber or celluloid compounds and 
dangerously combustible. These imitations also 
peel, scale, rot and fade. Pantasote does not. 
It is waterproof, stain-proof, looks exactly like 
leather and wears longer. 

4 A piece 17 x 17,— enough to cover a dining- 
chair seat or footstool, 


sent, with ginip 25 
and nails to match, for . . . . . Cc. 


1 Sample Free on receipt of 2-ce 
age, large enough to make a neat 


PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 
as *T bat’s why I’m 
not afraid of 
every stick 
and stone that 
I see in the 
road. 


nt stamp for post- 
Sewing Case. 











This FIODGMAN 
Single Tube Tire 


is so springy that it gives to the object, and 
makes wheeling all fun. They’ll send Tire 
booklet free if you write, or for 10 cents will 
mail you a Hodgman Rubber Tire Button. 


Hodgman Rubber Company, 


459-461 Broadway, New York. 
Atwood Bdg., Chicago. 135 Essex St., Boston. 
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French Dressing 


is a brilliant, lasting and reliable 
Polish which does not hurt the shoe N 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. It ¥ 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags y 
and Harness for forty years and is #) 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’S! 
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When you buy the “18% 
Search Light” you get what 
other lanterns fail to fur- 
nish . 


The double grip 
A flame that cannot jar out 
A packed reservoir. designed 


for kerosene or naphtha 
Protected reflecting surfaces 
that cannot tarnish. 
A powerful lens thal pro- 
jects light go feet 
If you cannot bay of your 
dealer, we will prepay ¢x- 
Press charges for price. 


Send tor Capogue So 56 
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A Family Tragedy. 
Confided by Polly to her doll, Marve. 


There are talking dollies with strange insides, 
There are babies that squeak and cr. 

There are gauzy satiny, wonderful b des 

With trunk and trousseau, and a fan besides, 
That a Christmas purse may buy. 


There are china cherubs, dimpled and white— 
They are brittle and can’t sit down— 

But washing you see, doesn’t hurt ’em a mite, 

And for doll-house playing their size is right, 
Anda scrap will make ’em a gown. 


There are dolls that are warranted not to break— 
(Though I never believed that true) 
And the rag-dolls aunties and mothers make, 
And dollies that shut their eyes and wake, 
And fine French ladies, like you. 
But what do you guess that my pegeneter had 
When she played with her dolls, like me, 
And lived on a farm, and the times were bad? 
Poor little randmother! © but I’m glad 
/ didn’t live then, Marie! 


Why, the dolly she cuddled and put to bed— 
Dear little grandmother, years ago— 

Was a crook-neck squash in a rag of red, 

With a handkerchief shawl tied over its head, 

And she /ored it too, you know! 


Loved that ee | with a stem for a nose 
And its dreadful neck awsy— 

Kissed it, and hugged it, and, I suppose, 

Proudly settled its wraps and bows! 
Why, it almost makes me cry! 


And then, the horrible fate of her child, 
Marie, my dollykin, long ago: 

1 wonder she didn’t go raving wild! , 

They—now stop smiling—they had her ‘b’iled’ 
And ate her! 

—Grandmother told me so. 


F. E. EFFINGTON. 
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Few Do It. 


There is still existing a manuscript letter written 
by Sir Thomas More to his wife, Alyce, when 
the news came to him that his great mansion at 
Chelsea, with its offices and huge granaries, had 
been almost destroyed by fire. 

Instead of lamenting over his loss, he bids 
her first ‘‘find out if any poor neighbors had 
stored their corn in. the granaries,”’ and if so, to 
recompense them. Secondly, to discharge no 
servant until he have another abiding-place; and 
lastly, to “be of good cheere, and take all the 
howsold with you to church, and there thank 
God for what Hee hath given us, and what Hee 
hath left us.’ 

He urges her, “‘I pray you, Alyce, with my 
children, to be merry in God.” 

Most of us, if we had lost property and home 
in a night, would think we did well if we were 
patient under God’s will; but to be cheerful, and 
even “‘merry” in Him, is an almost forgotten 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in a prayer written 
for his family on the night before his death, 
asked that when the day returned it should find 
them strong to endure if it brought sorrow, and 
eager to be happy if happiness were their por- 
tion. 

“Why,” asked a Hindu sage, ‘“‘why are the 
Christians melancholy men? If I believed as 
they say, that the great God was my Father and 
that His Son was my Elder Brother, I should not 
groan though I lost a few bushels of wheat, or 
even an eye. I should be of all men most happy 
and gay. They do not believe what they say.” 

David, whose life was full of struggles and 
griefs and sins, taught the world its hymns, full 
of a mighty, joyous thanksgiving. 

Paul in prison, knowing that death in its most 
painful shape might be near, could exhort his 
friends not only to be patient, but to “‘rejoice in 
the Lord alway. And again I say,” he adds, 
urgently, ‘“‘Rejoice.” 

Most men wil! laugh when they are well-fed 
and their lives are comfortable, but it is a different 
thing to sing in prison, or when one’s home 
is burning to find time to be kind to the poor and 
“merry in God,” like old Sir Thomas More. 
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A Womanly Woman. 


It was said of the celebrated Madame De 
Récamier, who was surrounded from youth to age 
with an admiring throng, that the secret of her 
fascination lay in the fact that she really felt the 
kindness she expressed. There recently died in 
London one of the most popular women who ever 
graced the social life of the great metropolis, and 
of her, as of Madame De Récamier, it may be said 
that her attractions never faded. The finest 
carriages in London waited at her door, and her 
little drawing-room was thronged, not only with 
the most charming and influential people in 
“society,” but with men and women known to 
none but the hostess. But the remarkable point 
about these gatherings was that no one, high or 
low, cared in the least whom he met; every one 
went to see her. 

Mrs. Duncan Stewart was the fortunate possessor 
of social position. Eeseonet beauty and conversa- 
tional gifts of a h gh order, but in none of these 
advantages lay the magic of her presence. A few 
side glimpses of this “society woman,” who truly 
knew “how to abound,” are taken from Mr. 
= J.C. Hare’s “Biographical Sketches:” 

She was so appreciative of the good qualities of 
all who came near her that no one could help 
feeling better and a little nearer his ideal when 
with her. 

One secret of the great charm of her conversation 
was that she not only evaded ever repeating an 
ill-natured story of any one, but when there was 
positively nothing of good to be said, she was 
always ready with some apt line of old poetry, or 
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some bit of proverbial wisdom. Once, after listen- 
ing with patient self-control to a scandalous story | 
about a well-known member of society, she said, | 
with characteristic sweetness: 

“Yes, he was very fallible, yet how capable of | 
becoming that greatest of all things—a good man!” | 
Of her own pains and aches, Mrs. Stewart would 
seldom speak. ‘Take care,” she would say, if omg 
one had a tendency thus to complain, ‘“‘or you will 
become that most dreadful of all things—a self- | 
observant valetudinarian. I was once in a house 
with a lady who, after talking of nothing else for 
an hour, said, ‘1 won't speak of my own health, 
for when I was young a dear, old, wise, judicious 
woman said to me, “When anybody asks how you 
are, always say you are quite well, for nobody 

cares.” ’”’ 

At her death, to more than one whom she had 
befriended with her pleasant words and gentle 
deeds must have come the feeling, crudely ex- 
pressed by her maid, that the world could not get 
along without her. Said the woman: 

“It seems strange that the omnibuses should 
keep on running, now that Mrs. Stewart is dead!” 
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Why Men Fail. 


The New York World some time ago invited 
confessions from those who felt themselves to 
have made a failure in life, and as will readily be | 
supposed, there was no lack of responses. Most | 


of the writers lay the blame of their poor success | 











upon themselves, though some ascribe it to cireum- 


| stances. One man, at least, charges his failure to 


his wife, but with no great show of justice, as is | 
clear, even from his own statement. In any case, | 
| he should have changed his plea or held his tongue. 

One man was ruimed by gambling,—which will | 
ruin any man, no matter how rich he may get,— 
and another makes a somewhat similar confession 
when he says that he came to nothing through 
trying to get rich too suddenly. One man lays his 
poor success to want of concentration and perse- 
verance, but signs himself, “Try, try again; and 
one has “dabbled in too many things,”’ made him- 
self master of nothing, and consequently, as ” | 





says, has to “take the bottom place everywhere.” 
Still another man, a type of a large class, fell 
through strong drink. He heads his sad story | 
with a motto from Emerson, “The dice of God are | 
always loaded,” and thus continues: } 


I fell from an estate of influence, usefulness and 

ease to a condition of drunken pesperiem because 
I lacked self-control, pride, ambition, discipline. 
I possessed some of the minor virtues,—industry, 

intomenty, honesty, chastity,—but these proved an | 

,~* a bulwark against the evils of social 
rinking. 

Beginning business life at Meee with a fair 
education and a good knowledge of stenography, 
at thirty I was in charge of a newspaper and was 
an official court stenographer, blessed with a 
loving wife and children and a peaceful home, and 
in the enjoyment of an income of about five thou- | 
sand dollars. Energetic, skilful, apt, I was 
successful in my official and private vocations; 

enerous, liberal, unselfish and open-hearted, i 
1ad many friends and a wide acquaintance. 

I drank moderately, joined in an occasional 
game of poker with friends, laid an occasional 
wager on an election, a ball-game or a horse-race, 
—never to the material depletion of my purse,— | 
and was neither a gambler nor a rake. Twenty 
years since, companionable drinking at open bars 
was more respectable than it is now, and being in 
daily companionship with lawyers, county officials. 
a witnesses and politicians who indulged 
na social glass, I soon became a regular drinker. 

As a consequence of over-indulgence, my health 
began to fail, and as custom grew into habit, I felt 
the need of stimulants when my work was pro- 
longed or perplexing. I well remember the shock 
to my self-respect when I first took a drink alone, 
but L neyer stopped to “breathe and exercise the 
soul by assuming the penalties of abstinence.” 

Finally nervous prostration compelled me to 
resign my official position and to sell my badl 
encumbered business, and soon I was a wreck 
financially, physically and mentally; and one 
morning found me at the mirror pazing at my hag- 
gard features, and wondering if [I had in reality 
gone mad! 

Is it possible that my story will cause any youn, 
drinking man to stop in his downward way? I, 
too, was sure that I could never sink to such 
depths, and I pitied the wretched ones below me. 
But here I am, and there are countless thousands 
coming my way. And they forget that the dice 
are loaded. 
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Pension Business. 


The history of the Pension Bureau at Washington 
would make a highly interesting book, if it could 
ever be written. Tragedy and comedy would 
jostle each other in its pages. The New York 
Tribune, in an extended account of the business of 
the bureau, says that great numbers of strange 
and amusing letters are received. Thus one man 
wrote: 


“One night on picket duty at the siege of Vicks- 
burg L saw by spiritual sight a light shining on the 
side of my face and the bottom of my feet. I was 
sanctified, and what ailed me was Christianity. I 
have it in my head, heart and whole system, and it 
troubles me most when I have the ague and attend- 
ing church. I feel there is something in my head 
which may run out when it gets loose.” 

In the investigation of this case it was shown 
that the claimant had suffered a severe sunstroke 
at the siege of Vicksburg, and was insane. The 
pension was granted. 


Another man wrote to the Law Division of the 
bureau to obtain advice on what was to him a very 
important matter. 


“T took my money,” he wrote, “and bought me a 
pig and some seed potatoes, and I kept the pig all 
summer and he has become a fat hog, and I dug 
my potatoes last week, and now John Jones has 
levied on my pig and he wants to take my potatoes. 
I want the government to protect me. as he a 
right to take government property?” 


What reply the lawyers made to this inquiry we 
are not informed. As an example of the pains 
taken by the bureau to get at the truth in all doubt- 
ful cases, the Tribune cites the following: 


A man applied for a pension for a wounded knee 
which he had received near Lexington, Kentucky, 
where he was run over by an ammunition wagon 
while on a special detail. The man was asked to 
furnish the affidavits of some witnesses of the 
occurrence; but as the special detail had been 
taken from several regiments, he did not know the 
hames of any of the persons composing it. He 
— remembered that his comrades had called one 
of the men “Possum,” and that another was called 
“Coon’’—a good illustration, by the by, of the 
— memorability of nicknames. 

he man’s story was so straightforward, and 
his claim apparently so just, that in spite of the 
difficulties attending a search for “Possum” and 
“Coon,” the bureau went about it systematically. 
It was found that there had been one Kentucky 
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regiment at Lexington. After considerable corre- 
spondence all the non-commissioned officers in the 

etail were found, except one man by the name of 
Adams. It was subsequently found that Adams 
had been in Mexico. A letter was written askin 
him who “Possum” was. The letter was returnec 
unealled for. 

It was then ascertained that Mr. Adams, who 
was an engineer, had gone to some mining town in 
Nevada, where he was finally located. hen he 
was written to, it was found that he had moved 
again, but no one knew where. It was developed, 


| however, that he had told some one that he lived 


somewhere in the vicinity of a certain small village 
in Maine. 

The postmaster of this town was corresponded 
with, and he informed the bureau that a family 
by the name of Adams lived in the vicinity. One 
member of the family, he said, had been in 
Kentucky, .was a mining engineer, and was 
expected home soon. A letter was addressed to 
this Mr. Adams in the care of the postmaster, who 
delivered it to him on his arrival soon afterward. 

It subsequently appeared that this Mr. Adams 
was “Possum,” and he described the accident of 
the ammunition-wagon so clearly that the claim in 
question was allowed. 
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At the Captain’s Grave. 


Does he miss the voices of comrades, 
Or long for the front of the fight? 

Does he see the flag, there, above him, 
And the stone so cold and so white? 


be! read the fading inscription, 
th memory a ag ow? 

Guns thundered, shells shrieked, this morning, 
And not thirty years ago! 


Those eyes! They blazed with his purpose 
As we swept up the flaming hill. 
“This way, boys!” Then fell that quick silence, 
And the hero heart was still. 
But I know, when sounds the last trumpet, 
And arise the awakened dead, 
He’ll take his place in the column 
With the boys he loved and led. 
FEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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The Tricky Interpreter. 


The Turk, with all his faults, has to bear 
much criticism which does not in justice belong 
to him. Many nationalities are gathered within 
the dominions of the sultan, and much of the 
trickery and deceit of which the traveller com- 
plains is not the fault of the Moslem, but of 
the foreign resident. Travellers without know- 
ledge of the Turkish language cannot always rely 
on the statements of their interpreters. An inci- 
dent, copied from “Between the Danube and the 


| Black Sea,” will serve as an illustration. 


On our first visit to the bazaars of Constantinople 

A. peopones that we should conceal the fact that I 
could speak Turkish, and engage the services of a 
young ew who —_— English very well, and see 
10w far he would try to rob us. his we did, and 
soon settled ourselves down to purchase from an 
aged Turk a very curious and handsome old 
English clock, by a celebrated maker who had 
been dead some hundred years. The clock would 
not go, but it was apparent that there was not 
much wrong with it. 

“Ask the old fellow how much he will take for 
the clock,” said A. to our interpreter. 

“How much?” asked the Jew in Turkish. 

“Twelve pounds,” was the Turk’s reply. 

“Sixteen pounds, sare,” said the interpreter to A. 

“Offer him two pounds,” said A. 

Jew to Turk: “The Englishman offers one 
pound; says it is all smashed up, and only wants 
it for the glass and hands, one for an eye-glass, 
the other for toothpicks.” 

Turk, with dignity: “You lying beast. May 
yeur vile tongue blister your polluted mouth and 
destroy you by slow starvation.” 

Jew to A.: “He say, sare, cause he love me all 
same as him son, he let English lord have clock 
for fourteen pounds.” 

This was a little staggering for me, and my face 
must have betrayed me to the lynx-eyed Israelite 
if I had not taken the opportunity to hunt a flea 
all round the inside of my sock. 

This kind of bargaining went on for an hour, A. 
being made aware of the state of affairs by me 
whilst the Jew had gone to fetch us some coffee. 

At last the Turk was beaten down until he asked 
two pounds for the clock, and the Jew said four 

unds; and then the villain’s look of outraged 

nnocence was worth seeing when I quietly said to 
the Turk in Turkish: 

“We will give you two pounds, and hope to trade 
with you agaie another day, when we will not 
bring our friend here with us.” 

The Jew vanished, and then the old Turk in- 
formed us that it was the custom for the Jews to 
_ on a good round sum for themselves, which 
the shopkeepers dared not refuse them after the 
customer was gone, or the whole gang would 
conspire to drive trade awa by saying: 

“Sare, you no stop at dat old man. Him three 
children die yester-night with black fever.” 


~~ 
* 





Colorado Cloudburst. 


A writer in Travel describes a cloudburst which 
came without warning, one hot, stifling day, upon 
the dwellers at Magnetic Springs, in southern 
Colorado. 


The clouds gathered in the hills behind the turn, 
and came drifting like oa sheep before the 
breath of a strong west wind. No thought of 
danger occurred to us until, in an awful hush, with 
no lightning-flash, no thunder-peal, they broke, and 
death came down. 

The flood seized the cafion like a channel; flume- 
wise it bore to the valley the cloud-sent torrent of 
the hills. The hotel stood full in the path of the 
flood. If the builder had not wrought better than 
any man knew, not one of us would have lived 
through the stressful time of boiling, foaming, 
hissing, roaring water, that leaped savagely against 
the walls, bit and tore at the foundations, caught 
every movable thing, as in the grip of a giant, and 
whirled and ground it to utter destruction. 

“The cloud! The cloud has burst!” came the 
ery on every hand. With one impulse, everybody 
rushed to the corridor, there to huddle and hold to 
anything steady, half-mad with the sudden and 
perilous shock. 

Then some one shouted for the women and 
children to run within the office. We had hardly 
= it when the back door gave way ; the leapin 

ood rushed through the hall and parlors, anc 
whirled their furnishings about like drift sticks in 
a swollen stream. We crouched there, watching 
them in fear and trembling. : 

The office had thick stone walls and but one door. 
Therein lay our hope of safety. Thought of succor 
was vain. No outery we might make could possibly 
— through that elemental clamor, and summon 
he neighbors to our rescue. Earth and sky seemed 
to call and answer, one to another; earth in deep 
sinister rumblings, as though all its fountains were 
broken up, and the sky in an overtone of singing 
water, murderously swishing and thundering about 
our refuge. 

It was over at last; the roars and hissing died 
down to the plash and pouring of rain. But still 


| th 





the house stood; we had a roof between us and 
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the angry we Comfort is largely a matter of 
comparison. Now we rejoiced, though the place 
was full of wreck and ruin, and though the mud 
=> foot thick wherever the flood had rolled. 

y dint of hard labor one room was made habit- 
able, and there, that night, we huddled about the 
stove that had somehow been groped for and dug 
out of the mud and then set up to warm us throu 


h 
the bitter chill that had come in the wake of the 
storm. 
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Taming Wild Mice. 


An uncommonly good mouse story is given by a 
correspondent of the London Spectator. Almost 
incredible as it sounds, it appears to be well vouched 
for. It offers another proof of the power of per- 
sistent kindness. 


A an | living in my house in the country an- 
nounced to me one day that she had tamed a family 
of mice, consisting of a father and mother and 
seven young mouse children, who had made their 
nest in the partially decayed sash-frame of the 
window in her first-floor bedroom, which had an 
opening on the sill outside. 

She further stated that she could identify the 
members of this family, and could induce them to 
come at her call and feed out of her hand. These 
statements appeared so incredible that I felt 
compelled to express my disbelief in them in the 
absence of personal proof of their Liem 2 and 
she therefore requested me to accompany her to 
her room, there to receive such evidence as would 
satisfy my doubts. 

I went and stood with her close to the open 
window, and she called the mice by the names, 
“Jim,” “Tom,” “Jack,” and so on, to which she 
asserted that she had accustomed them, and I saw 
them come, one by one, to the window ledge, 
where they ate bread out of her hand, and subse- 
quently out of my own, not timidly, but as if in 

ull assurance of safety. 

On the afternoon of the same day I had a small 
tennis party in the garden on which this bedroom 
looked. My cousin, whose Christian name is Jim, 
was playing tennis, and several of the party, 
including myself, were sitting in the garden be- 
neath the mouse window, when afternoon tea was 
brought out to us, and I called loudly, “Jim! 
Jim!” several times to communicate that fact to 
my cousin. 

At the third or fourth call something ran across 
the path, and one of the party threw his low hat 
at it, and killed what we found to be a mouse. 

The mouse-tamer was not present, and knew 
nothing of the occurrence, to which, indeed, none 
of us attached more than a passing importance. 
The next —_ 5 however, still in ignorance of 
the incident, she informed us that her little “Jim” 
had disappeared from her family, and that,although 
the others came as usual at her call, he remained 
absent; and I know that he never reappeared. ¢ 








. 


The Bully Ran. 


Average human nature enjoys few things better 
than to see a bully whipped. A correspondent of 
the Washington Star, describing life in the logging 
camps of Michigan, amuses himself and his readers 
by recalling a “righteous judgment” that befell a 
logger of the swaggering sort, a man of powerful 
muscles and a boastful tongue. 


He was really so strong that nobody cared to 

contest the point with him, but his brag and his 
uarrelsomeness made him generally disliked. 
ne day he said: 

“I’m tired of these babies in camp. Iaint hada 
— fightin Michigan. I can whip my weight in 

logs, Wildcats or anything that breathes for a 
hundred dollars.” 

A meek-looking man took the bet and arrange- 
ments for the fight were made. It was to take 

lace in a closed room, one week from the time the 

t was made. ‘ 

The day came, and the champion called, “Bring 
——— animile.” 

@ man who had bet against the king of the 
se ht his antagoalss in a large sack, which 
had been deposited behind the stove in the saloon 
where the match was to be held, the weather just 
beginning to get cold. The gladiator entered the 
room, the sack was emptied and the people crowded 
at the window to see the contest. Out of the sack 
came three large hornet nests, the occupants of 
which had been revived by the heat. 

They issued from the nests in swarms, and lit all 
overthe man. He fought them for a minute or two, 
then, with a yell, jumped through the window, 
= sash and glass with him, and never 
stopped until he reached the river, into which he 


jumped. 

“Said he could whip his weight in anything that 
breathed,” remarked the meek little man, as he 
= eted the stakes, “but about five pounds of 
hornets knocked him out in the first round.” 








e 
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“Cream of the Crop.” 


Mr. Phineas Bent was well known in the small 
village where he lived as a man ever ready to stand 
up for what he considered his “rights.” He owned 
a large, barren field on the outskirts of the town. 
The grass, like the soil, was thin and seanty, while 
the stones were large and superabundant. 


One year, when the season for road repairs came 
round, the workmen gathered several barrowfuls 
of stones from this field, and used them to fill in a 
bad gully in the road. 

“Treckon Mr. Bent will be willing to pay us a 
little something for — them up,” suggested 
one of the men. But, much to their surprise, lie 
considered that his rights had been infringed upon. 

“The town will have to pay for those stones,” hie 
announced. “They haven’t any more right to 40 
into - field and pick up stones than they have to 
go in there and pick up potatoes.” 

The morning after he discovered his loss he was 
seen at an early hour sitting beside the road near 
the field. He was munching a yy yo dough- 
nut, and explained to a passer-by that he didn't 
have time to finish his breakfast. 

“I believe in looking after fs rty when you 
oe amy to have any,” he explained; “and the way 

ngs are now, folks will take the cream of the 
crop off a field without saying a word about it.” 


* 
> 





Great Pedestrian. 


A well-known story of Bishop Phillips Brooks 
represents him as saying diplomatically, but with- 
out any untruth, when a very homely baby was 
presented for his admiration, “Well, that is 4 
baby!” And the parents were delighted. 


Hardly so well-timed was the remark of another 
bishop the proud mother of a two-year-old. 


The child was not present, but the mother was 
telling how remarkable it was. 

“Can he walk?” asked the bishop. 

“Walk!” exclaimed the mother. “Why, he has 
been walking six months!” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said the bishop, absently- 
“What a long way he must have got!” 
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Memorial Day. 


Children dear, linger here, 
Reverently tread; 

Muse awhile with tear and smile 
On the noble dead, 

How they gave all to save 
This dear land of ours. 

Then o’er the grave of the brave 
Softly strew your flowers. 


-/ 
> 





Maisie’s Decoration Day. 


Little Maisie trotted after the procession, and 
her tiny hands were running over with pansies. 

“The cemetery is full of flowers,” she whis- 
pered to herself, peeping in. ‘There isn’t any 
room for mine.” 

Then a bright thought came to her and made 
two little dimples in her round, pink cheeks. 


fought for the country, ’cause if I didn’t have 
any country, I don’t know where I could live.” 
“Yes, I wish I had my arm,” said the old 
man, with a queer smile, “but I would rather 
have a country, after all.” 
ELIZABETH HowLAND THOMAS. 


ens 





Camp Briny. 
A Peaceful War Story for Jack. 


“I wish you had been in the war, papa,” said 
Jack. ‘Frank Osgood’s grandpa can tell the 
jolliest stories you ever heard, about battles and 
soldiers and—everything !” 

“Well, it is too bad,” said papa, reflectively, 
“but I think I can tell you a war story. Not 
much about battles or soldiers in it, though.’ 

“That’s queer,” Jack said. ‘I thought they 
always had ’em in.” Then, after a pause, “But, 
papa, you always said you weren’t in the war.” 

“Well,” papa said, “I was not. I wanted to 
be, but you see I was just ten years old when 
my father and big brother and my uncle and 





| cousins enlisted, and they wouldn’t take me 
because I wasn’t quite big enough. 

| “It was a great day when they came home in 

| their gray uniforms, father with bright shoulder- 

| straps, for he was an officer. I could hardly 
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| “I’m sorry you lost your arm, but I’m glad you 





COMPANION. 


and sacks for the salt. 

“Grandfather and Aunt Alice joined us, and 
many others, and by the time we reached the 
springs we made quite a procession. There were 
people there before us, camping in little huts 
made of branches, and in their covered wagons, 
and each hut or wagon had its iron kettle hung 
on forked sticks. 

“We were soon settled and I had plenty of 
work, and felt very important at having mother 
look to me for everything she wished done. The 
spring was a pretty basin, always full of clear 
water, so salty that to taste it made one shiver. 
It was a generous spring, for though the water 
was drawn from it all day long, it was always 
full and running over. 

“In the early mornings I made trip after trip 
with mother from our kettle to the spring and 
back again. Then, when the kettle was full, we 
brought wood and kindled a fire under it. The 
kettle had to be replenished and the fire kept 
burning all day long, and before we went to bed, 
when the water in the kettle had boiled away, 
we would take out the clean white salt and put 
it in the sacks. 

“Tt was hard work, but it was fun, too. To 
wake up early in the morning and step right out 
of bed into the woods, with birds singing all 
around, and in a few minutes to smell all sorts of 
delightful odors rising from twenty camp-fires,— 


covered wagon, bedding, food, a big iron kettle | 
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NUTS TO CRACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
DECORATION DAY PI. 


“Ster, merdasoc, tres nad plese! 
Het hots’t fo enm lahsl eb 
Sa tennisesl, ot ekpe 
Ruyo estr orfm gerdna erfe. 


“Uroy tlenis netts fo nerge 
Ew keed tihw nagrtfar welsrof ; 
Soruy sha eth grifesunf nebe, 
Het erymom halsl eb srou.” 
—Foglenlolw. 
2. 


BURIED VEGETABLES AND GARDEN TOOLS, 


Eleven vegetables and eleven tools are buried 
alternately in the following letter. The names of 
the latter are spelled in reverse order. 


Example.—\ put the tipsy artist in the cab, bag, 
easel, paints and all, and gave the driver his ad- 
dress, Rae H. Scumbler. Answer.—Cabbage, shears. 

My DEAR THEO.—Though I am “busy as a bee” 


to-day, to quote the rede Ewing is so fond of, I shall 
take the time to write. You think me lonely, but I 





“Oh, I know!” she said. ‘‘I’li decorate poor 
old Mr. Manasseh Moon; that will be nicer 
than laying my flowers in the cemetery.” 

So she went hop, skip and jump to a little 
black house where an old man with only cne 
arm was sitting on the doorstep. 

“I’ve come to decorate you, Mr. Moon,” she 
said, quite soberly. 

“Why, pussy, what do you mean?” said Mr. 
Moon, looking surprised. 

“Cause your arm got lost in the war,” Maisie 
went on, “and so I’m going to put some flowers 
on you.” 

Then she pinned a bunch of great blue pansies 
on his old coat, and stuck flowers in the band of 
his rusty hat, first a velvety black pansy, and 
then a lovely white one, and so on all around. 
And the pansies looked up at Maisie as if they 
were smiling. 

“How did your arm get lost?” she asked, 
fastening the prettiest pansies of all on his empty 
sleeve. 

“Why, you see,” said Mr. Moon, “one night’ I 
was In a wood with a lot of other soldiers. The 
sharpshooters had lit great fires to see us better, 
but we all hid as well as we could, each man 
behind a tree.” 

“Like when we play hide and coop,” said 
Maisie, nodding her head. 

“Yes; but this was a pretty loud kind of 
‘ooping, for every minute bang! would go a gun 
‘rom behind some tree. Nobody was to be seen, 
nothing but the long, black shadows of the pine- 
trees ; it looked as if I was all alone in the wood.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Maisie, ‘‘weren’t you afraid ?” 
i I = I had been a little more afraid,” said 
; =—s oon. I was in too much of a hurry to 
wer my gun, and put out my elbow just a little 
way from behind my tree; some sharpshooter 
Spied it, and that is the reason Mother Moon 
omy has to knit one mitten for me.”’ 

Well, Mr. Manasseh Moon,” said Maisie, 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Nothing so fine had ever been seen before on 
the big Louisiana plantation where I had spent 
all my short life. I had just begun to grow 
accustomed to their magnificence when their 
regiment was ordered to the front, where the 
fighting was. 

“T came in from my play one day and found 
mother sitting with father on the sofa, and I saw 
she had been crying. Father took me up and 
kissed me, and held me very close, and told me 
that boys could be brave at home as well as in 
battle, and that he was leaving me to take care 
of mother. 

“T felt quite proud at that, but next day when 
we drove down to the cross-roads to see their 
‘egiment march away, I would have given any- 
thing I had to go with them. After they were 
gone our two faithful black men took charge of 
the place and the cotton, and my mother and 
sisters were busy all the time tearing up old 
sheets and making them into bandages to send 
to the hospitals. 

“There didn’t seem to be anything for me to 
do anywhere, until father wrote that they had 
no salt. The big salt mines in our state had not 
been discovered then, and our soldiers were 
suffering for salt. Mother sent father what salt 
we had, and sent me on my pony over to grand- 
father’s plantation with father’s letter. 

“When I came back and mother read grand- 
father’s note she said: ‘Now, my son, the time 
has come for you to do your part in the war. 
Your grandfather and Aunt Alice are going to 
the Saline Springs up in Arkansas for some salt. 
I will go, too, and you shall be my protector and 
helper!’ 

“So it was settled. Our black men and their 
wives, who had grown up in the family, would 
stay on the place; my sisters would go and stay 
with grandmother, and I with mother. 
started early Monday morning with a team, a 





IN THE SOLDIERS’ 


HOME. 


it good fun, Jack? And at night, when we all 
sat around a great big camp-fire and sang to- 
gether, or told stories, I thought it was a little 
bit like being a soldier. 

“T was sorry when the sacks were full, but 
mother was anxious to get home, so we gathered 
up our belongings and left Camp Briny. We 
sent the salt to be distributed, and many a grateful 
letter came back to us from old friends and 
strangers, too, who had received some of our 
salt. 

“We went again that summer, and twice the 
next year. So, Jack, though I was no bigger 
than you are, I had my share in the war.” 

FANNIE L. BRENT. 
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A Flag Day. 


Weave your garlands bright 
Before the May-time closes ; 
Pansies blue and white 
And blushing buds of roses. 


Blue and white and red, 

The lonely graves they’ll cover ; 
And o’er each grassy bed 

The stars and stripes shall hover. 


Let this work be wrought 
Before the May-time closes, 
And bring your loving thought, 
More precious than the roses. 
E. 8. B. 
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WueEn Ruth was two years old a little baby 
brother came, and Ruth could not find anybody 
to sing to her. She wandered sleepily about one 
day, and then seating herself in her tiny rocking- 
| chair, she closed her eyes and swayed backward 





We | and forward, plaintively trying to sing herself to | Lower, cower. 


sleep, with these words: “‘Bye, baby—me !” 





take my eyes off them, they were so grand. | just living outdoors,—wouldn’t you have thought | am less lonely than Moses on Mount Nebo,—I came 


near writing it ““Horeb,”—bidding farewell to the 
promised land. 

I hope a financial change will soon come, since 
you haven’t got a single V—oh, shame to your 
economy! I’ve learned to be an economist, pho- 
netically; cheese and cracker are “chz” and 
“krkr,” of course. 

Though this is a ry station, I only fear the 
snakes that infest the karatas—a kind of pine- 
apple—and jungle. I shall “hang on the big pot’ 
at once, should you and your schoolfellow, Ol 
Payton, visit me. Your visit I can never return, 
I presume, for I shall stay here, Theo, half a life- 
time longer. My table is plain, no extra dishes, 
and my highest seat is a barrel, lordly and mag- 
nificent. 

I would like to send Brother Tom a token, a 
curious little wort which thrives here. It literally 
grows by~acres south of this station, and it is pretty 
enough to use in the decorated apse of your church, 

Think of me at the Wilderness water-tank and 
pump, kind friend, and tell the boys to “crow” 
*’rah’”’ just once for me; and so, good-by. 

Lucius Goss. 
3. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


We launched our boat and unfurled our sail, 
And sped o’er the ocean blue. 

The wind died down, and of no avail 

Were the efforts of all our crew. 


We'd thought 1,2 3, 4, 5,6 as a bird our flight, 
When we spread our sail to the breeze. 

But now a steamer is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 us right 
Into port, with the greatest ease! 


4. 


ANAGRAMS, 


General E. I. Hannet was born May 27, 1742, in 
Hid Rose Land. He entered the T. Canton Line 
army, was a friend of Hans Wigton, and defeated 
| the hibrits at New Cops and West Purinsag. 


or 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Be-A-st, Ha-R-te, ta-B-le, Lo-U-is, La-T-1n, 
bo-U-nd, pa-S-te—Arbutus. 

2. 1. Acorn. 2. Unicorn. 3. Corneille. 4, Cornea. 
5. Cornicle. 6. Cornet. .7. Capricorn. 8. Cornelia. 
|9. Corner-stone. 10. Corner. 11. Cornwall. . 12. 
| Cornopean. 13. Cornucopia. 14. Cornwallis. 15. 
| Cornell. 16. Cornice. 17. Bicornous. 18. Cornel. 








| 8. Palm. 

Bower, dower. Sower, mower. Vower, power. 
Tower. 
5. Pennyroyal. 


Rower. 








THE CASE OF THE “COMPETITOR.”— When 
the schooner Competitor was captured by a 
Spanish gunboat, while engaged in landing arms 
onthe Cuban coast, five men were taker prisoners. | 
They were tried summarily at Havana by court 
martial, on charges of rebellion and piracy, and 
sentenced to death. Of the five, three, one of 
whom was a reporter, claimed American citizen- 
ship, one was an Englishman, and the fifth a 
Cuban. Their defence was that the vessel had 
been virtually seized by a party of Cubans who 
went on board as passengers at Key West, and 
after the schooner was at sea announced them- 
selves filibusters and under threats of violence 
compelled the captain and his crew to land them. 
The prisoners were not allowed to engage counsel 
nor to summon witnesses, but the court assigned 
a Spanish officer to defend them. 

IMPORTANT Points INVOLVED. — It is 
admitted that the five prisoners were not armed, 
and that they made no resistance. The Cushing 
treaty made between Spain and the United States 
in 1877 guarantees trial by ordinary civil tribunals 
to any Americans resident in Spain or her 
dependencies, if charged with acts of sedition, 
unless they are captured with arms in their hands. 
Even if taken with arms in their hands, it is 
provided that they shall be allowed to summon 
witnesses and to name attorneys to represent 
them. United States Consul-General Williams 
protested against the court martial as a violation 
of these guarantees, but his protest was disre- 
garded on the ground that the men had not 
become domiciled in Cuba. After the trial, the 
state department at Washington made strong 
representations to the government at Madrid, and 
that government ordered a postponement of the 
execution of the sentences until the views of the 
United States could be considered. 

INVESTIGATING THE BoND SALEs.—The 
Senate has adopted a resolution directing its 
Committee on Finance to investigate and report 
all the material facts relating to the sale of United 
States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the years 1894, 1895 and 1896. The resolution 
calls for information regarding the amount of 
money in the Treasury at the time of each sale, 
the purchasers of the bonds, the conditions of 
the contracts made, the market-price of: our 
securities at the time, the effect of the bond sales 
on credit and business, and much else besides. 
It was offered by Senator Peffer, and was adopted 
by a vote of fifty-one to six. The six negative 
votes were all east by Democratic senators. 

A SER1I0us SEQUEL.—Reference was made 
in the Companion of Deeember 12, 1895, to the 

case of boys who had been arrested for wrecking 
a train on the New York Central Railroad, and 
causing the deaths of the engineer and another 
man. The investigation of the case indicated 
that the boys expected to get money by plundering 
the dead and wounded passengers, and that they 
had been stimulated to the enterprise by reading 
sensational fiction. There is a serious sequel to 
the story. One of the boys died in jail of 
consumption, and of the other three, whose trial 
has just been concluded, two have been sentenced 
to prison for forty years each, and the third for 
life. The boys are about eighteen years old. 

A Russtan RED Cross ExPEDITION.—At 
a cost of something more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a Red Cross expedition has been 
fitted out in Russia, for the avowed purpose of 
ministering to the wounded in Abyssinia. The 
friendly attitude of Russia toward the Abyssin- 
ians, and the decoration sent by the tsar to King 
Menelek after the battle of Adowa, have caused 
Italy to look askance at this expedition, and 
finally to refuse it permission to land at Massowah 
—the more so because its numbers™ and the 
presence of military men suggest other than 
philanthropic motives. Some of the nurses were 
sent back because the only other route open, that 
by way of Jibutil over a considerable stretch of 
desert country, was too difficult for them; but 
the rest of the expedition kept .on. There are 
intimations in the Russian press that it will be 
followed by an expedition for “‘scientific explora- 
tioa.”’ 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—The so-called 
Triple Alliance, to which Germany, Austria and 
Italy are partners, expired by limitation on the 
sixth of May, and in the absence of any notice of 
discontinuance from either of the powers con- 
cerned, was renewed for another term of six 
years. This alliance was first formed twelve 
or fifteen years ago, at the initiative of Germany, 
and it isin effect a defensive agreement of mutual 
support for the ostensible purpose of preserving 
the peace of Europe. France and Russia were 
the powers whose possible aggressions the alliance 
was particularly intended to hold in check; 
France because of her desire to recover Alsace 
and Lorraine, and Russia because of her designs 
on Turkey. There was a meeting of the German 
and Austrian Emperors and the King of Italy at 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. LAdv. 








STAMPS, 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 e- 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av. St.Louis, 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months 

trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to re ed subscribers. 
ook alone 10 cents. ~~ of poultr 

* books free. Poultry po yracuse, N.Y. 


rea pa cents year; instructive to 
IN GS erybody. Samale copy 5 cents. 
. ie. Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, 











z that created such 
FREE. a sensation at the 
e Shows, sent to Bieyele it Riders for 4c. 

in 8 COMPA tor. mati expenses. ERT BROS. 
& C PANY, 2 est 23d Street, New York. 
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a4 - 50 styles Rubber Type.. Outfits from 13¢ up. 
RubberStampCo.A 1. NewHaven.Conn 
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Do Not Stammer.”’ 

for 60-page Book to the PHILADELPHIA 
yronirore.t 1088 Spring- Garden St., _ 
» Pa. DWIN S. JOHNSTO 
4 Established 18 ia. Principal = Founder. 
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Saves money! Makes 
money printing for 
others. Type-setting 
easy. printed rules. 
Stamp for catalogue, 
presses, type, eards, 
cards, circulars, “7 ete., to factory. | 
Press for printing’ KELSE ‘ 

1 paper $4 | MERIDEN, - CONN. 


yy 
; OUR rant BB OO | 
xtra Pants 
ay | and Cap— $5.0 
Seat €.0.D.; sae examine be- oO 
fore paying. No shoddy; no deception. Wri te for samples | 
and tape measure, free. Putnam Clothing House, Chicago. 







ons DO YOUR OW 
wag? PRINTING 


$5. PRESS 














PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth 


to Its Youthful Color. 


Restoring Gray 
Cures scalp I ae & hair Sine. 
50c. and $ gists 













Venice before the renewal of the agreement. 


WANTED | in iy &. town Lue ’ 


Ss. Good income: 7 


. and 16c. in_ stamps, and 
we will mail pound best T, any 
kind, and full particulars. 

The Great American > Co., 
3l and 33 noar F x ta -¥ 
P. O. Bo: Cc. 










ease BALL, HOW TO PLAY ‘¥. 
reat Book, containing all rules; also sec: 
stint curved balls and batting. Football 
Tennis rules. 
mely illustrated. This 


ween to Re soy eon sending 10 canta to to pay posts 


age. Also 108 Guns, Musical 
nets. All for 1 7a. Order quick. For 
we will send Our Base fan Out. 
pconetaing of rn "01 Belts, 1 Ball, 1 Bat 
BATES SPORT CO.,160 Congress St.Boston,Mass. 


EARN A BICYCLE! S.zi°Seitice Ro rane: 
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nd we give 








; 10 
Ibs., a beautiful Gop 
RING. Send postal for 
—— Blank and Cata- 


w. G. ALL Springfield, Mass. 


L-PAPER 


Al mailed freee rices from ) r% a 
f Broil, 8yds. KAYSE 
oi metic o., iy S ALLMAN. 
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Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery& Railroad. 





Looks Best, Lasts Longest, Costs Least. 
Catalogue| CLEA 
Free. 50 Biddle ELAND ete.” Ind. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 

udjusting Ball in centre, adapts itself 

toall ay of the body while the 

ball in the cup presses back the 

intestines just as a person does with the 
finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held se- 
curely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is 
oer durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON & CO.,1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 















DECOY ROACH ano 
WATER BUG TRAP. 


No Poisonous Compounds. 


Cleanest, Safest and Quickest. 





If you cannot obtain one from your Dru 





gist or Grocer, send us 35 cents, and we w 1 
send one prepaid to your address. 


DECOY FLY PAPER CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





COMPANION. 


‘Our Price is $19. 
ONLY eee | 


AND WE STILL PAY THE FREIGHT. 


MAY 28, 1896. 
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No More Satisfactory Machine at Any Price than 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


‘‘T received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE March 12th, and am much 
pleased with it. I have used it on light and heavy work and it gives perfect satis . 
faction. Had no trouble in understanding. how to use it. It is as complete in every 
respect as one of my neighbors’ machines that cost $45.’,—Mrs. Louis J. WEBER, 
— Wis. 

‘We received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE from you two weeks ago. 
|It is with pleasure that I now write to say we are perfect/y satisfied with it. Mrs. 
Barber says she cannot see how it could do better nt yg and that she never used a 
machine she liked better.”,—ALFRED BARBER, Hancock, N. H. 


‘*The YouTH’s COMPANION SEWING MACHINE coy I received from you gives 
perfect satisfaction. I am well pleased with it. It gives as good satisfaction as a 
machine that would have cost $50 or $60.’,—Mrs. PETER Hov, Lithopolis, Ohio. 


‘“The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE arrived all right. I have given it a 
good trial and think it near perfection. It is splendid and I think it better than the 
machines that are sold here for $65.’,—Mrs. A. H. CosHow, Manitou Springs, Colo. 


‘The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE ordered of you by Miss Ora Burnett 
arrived hére about two weeks ago and we like it very much. It is a much nicer 
machine than we expected to get for the money. The agents around here sell 
machines for $40 and $45 that are no better and no finer than the one you sent us.” 
—Mrs. GEORGE W. BURNETT, Oregon, Mo. 


“The NEw COMPANION HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE reached us in good condi- 
tion and my wife was astonished to see such a fine machine for the price. She said 
it is as good as the one for which she had formerly paid $60.’’—HoRaTIO N. LATTIN, 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 














We Pay the Freight. 


The price at which we sell the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is but 
$19.00. Until further notice has been given, we make the following UNPARAL- 
LELED OFFER: On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT 
PAID, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, 
FREIGHT PAID, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 
any freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ 
trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount 
paid will be refunded. We WARRANT EVERY MACHINE for FIVE YEARS. 


Send for our illustrated book telling all about the 
It is FREE. 





New Companion Sewing Machine. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion. 
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IMPROVING THE TELESCOPE.—Prof. C.S 
Hastings of Yale has devised a method of shaping 
and combining two lenses of ordinary optical 


class in such a manner as to do away with the | oa 


outstanding color due to chromatic aberration, 
which has always been a source of more or less 
trouble, even in the best of modern telescopes. 
It is estimated that the improvement will increase 
the effective power of telescopes about ten per 
cent. 

OporRs AND ProroGRAPHy.—Every pho- 
tographer knows that singular differences exist 
in the actinic action of light on succeeding days 
which, so far as general appearances go, seem to 
be equally favorable for photographie purposes. 
This may be partly explained by the recent 
discovery by Monsieur Duclaux of Paris, that 
the odors arising from vegetation and disseminated 
through the air diminish the actinic power of the 
solar radiations which reach the surface of the 
ground. 

Texas SuLPHUR.—The best-known sulphur 
deposits in the world are those of Sicily, but 
according to Mr. Eugene A. Smith, of the 
University of Alabama, Texas may possibly 
enter the field as a producer of commercial 
sulphur. The deposits examined in Texas are 
situated in a large basin some forty miles north- 
west of Pecos, but others are said to exist 
both to the west and the north of this locality. 
The nearest railroad is twenty miles from the 
sulphur basin, and the surrounding country 
contains no fuel and very little surface water. 


A Hipiné PLANT.—Many insects and other 
members of the animal kingdom mimic the forms 
and colors of plants and other natural objects, for 
the supposed purpose of concealment from 
enemies, but it is rare to find a similar peculiarity 
in plants. An instance of this, however, has 
been noticed at the Cape of Good Hope, where a 
species of mesembryanthemum, or fig-marigold, 
so closely resembles the stones amid which it 
grows, both in color and form, that it frequently 
escapes the attention of cattle and other browsing 
animals. South Africa presents other instances 
of what is called protective mimicry in plants. 

INGENIOUS CHIMPANZEES.—A recent report 
by Prof. O. F. Cook on colonization in Liberia 
gives some interesting facts about the chimpanzees 
living in that country. It appears that these 
animals, which bear such curious resemblances 
to men that the natives call them ‘‘old-time 
people,’’ are very fond of the flesh of land crabs, 
which they dig out of their burrows. 





To crack | 


against rocks. 
in the regular human fashion : 


huge serpents about the neck and beating their | 
heads with stones. 


Goring ASTRAY AT SEA.—The difficulty of | - 
keeping a modern steamship on a straight course | E 


is pointed out in the Scientific American. The 
helmsman steers by the compass, and while a 
single degree of deviation appears very small on 
the compass card, it would, if continued, carry a 
fast steamship four miles out of her course in a 
single day’s run. Yet the compass gives the 
course more accurately than the ship can be 
steered. Owing to the deflecting power of the 
waves and the rolling of the ship, which causes 
first one of her propellers and then the other, if 
she be of the twin-screw type, to exert the greater 
effect, the course is continually shifted a little this 
way and that, despite the helm. The only safety 
is in correcting the compass course by frequent 
observations of the sun, moon and stars. 


History in A TREE.—In the British 
Museum of Natural History there is a section of 
the trunk of a large fir-tree from British Columbia, 
the growth rings of which indicate that it was 
tore than 500 years old when it was cut down in 
1885. A correspondent of Nature calls attention 
to the fact that about twenty of the annual rings 
of growth, marking the latter part of the first 
liundred years of the tree’s existence, are crowded 
‘ogether in a remarkable manner, indicating that 
(luring those twenty years some cause was in 
operation greatly retarding the growth of the 
tree. On looking into history the correspondent 
found that, nearly at the time when the tree in 
question was evidently suffering from very 
adverse conditions, Asia and Europe were under- 

4oing extraordinary disturbances from earth- 
quakes, atmospheric convulsions, the failure of 
Tops, pestilential diseases, ete. China, in partic- 
ular, suffered even more than Europe. He 
therefore suggests that possibly the crowded 
rings in the trunk of the tree may be a record of 
the existence of the same unusual conditions 
affecting animal and vegetable life at that time in 
North America also; and he shows that if the 
tree had reached its full growth, and ceased to 
form new rings a few years before it was felled 


in 1885, the correspondence in time would be 
complete. 








| There has never been any- 


| 
open the shells of the crabs they dash them | 3 
They also crack nuts with stones | 
and most curious | ¥ 
of all, perhaps, they kill pythons by grasping the | ~ 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 
SCARF OR STICK PIN, 
Sterling Silver Bicycle. 
Oe eens 15 Cents in Rompe. 
McRae k Keeler, Attleboro, Mass, 
BOSTON CYCLE CLEANER. 
used, pive 8 Used. 


ledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
t. of J er Att FREE. 
tl 
On 
As polisher of Ladies’ Tan Shoes, has no equal. 








Sample mailed, 25c., 3 for 60c. Agents wented. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 24 Portland St., Dept. G, Boston. 

Electricity To Electrical 
—_____— sees Workers, 
Mechanics; Mechant- Machinists, Draughts- 
cal and Architectural men, Steam Engineers, 
Drawing; Steam Engi- Z Carpenters, Plumbers, 


neering (Stat'ry, Loco. Steam Fitters, Miners, 
and Marine); Heating; 
Architecture; Mining; 
Plumbing; Civil Engi- 
neering, ete. Referen- 
ces Everywhere. Fr g 
Circular. State ‘Subject Y 7 Correspondence Schools 
you wish to Study. Box S32 Seranton, Pa. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


15c. Rocking-Chairs 


Per pair, post- Prevent base-boards and 


Surveyors, and young 
men wishing to learn 
trades and professions. 


The International 




















paid; 2 pairs /@ furniture bein, scrate hed. 
for 26 cents. [8 Fit any Rocker 
: If your dealer dite sell them 
= Oo Us 





A MATCHSAFE 


such an exact representation of a high 


grade 12-bore Shotgun Cartridge that a 
shooter may be fooled with it. Polished 
Brass, Red and Green Enamelled, the most 
admired Souvenir at the NewYork Sportsman’s 
Exposition. A pretty, novel and thoroughly 
practical article. Mailed upon receipt of 


25 cents in United States 


Stamps. Address, 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 8 Murray St., N. Y. 


EVERY BICYCLE OWNER 


Y IT ON 
CE CLEANER ail doit Agents SIGHT 


can sell a box to oom one who owns a wheel. Write 
uick for your territory. It is selling like wild-fire. 
‘ull-size can, ten cents, and four cents to pa postage, 
by return mail. n’t wait! Write to-day for “A 
ABOUT IT,” to LIGHTNING CLEANER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 145 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 





thing thas . clean all 
u WILL BUY 










SIMMONS 
pte dy ” 


INS Sterling Silver, 75¢. 
andling, Works } can Silver, 20e. Dead Black, 
belt. ( Nickel or "Silver Finish, 15e. 
At stores or miiled on receipt 
rice, Agents wanted. 


187 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 





J. &W, 0. ‘SIMMONS, 








American Express Co. 
“Travelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to 
one’s order, for a fixed amount named on its 
face in gold, or its equivalent in the currency of 
the country, at 20,000 places throughout the 
world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than 
Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, or other forms 
of Travelers’ credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may 
be obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 
65 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
78 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 
45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 























THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 
Delicious Remedy for 

Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 

Send Se. for sample package. 

Beeman Chemical Co., 

423 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


Easy to hook, 


easy to unhook 


—If you do the hooking and 
unhooking—never separates 


by itself. 


The DELONG 
Hook and — 


Boot’ s— 








See that 


hump? 


Richardson & 


phia. 
Makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 
It will not slip out of the hair. 


| ily good Ladies’ Sad 


COMPANION. 
BICYCLE CLOTHS 


for Men’s and Women’s Suits. Manufactur- | 
er’s Remnants and Samples of Donegal | 
Natural Wool Homespuns. Exclusive | 
styles. Light, Stylish Goods that will not | 
show dust. 54 inches wide. 


Bend for. 75c. to $1.00 per yard. 


Samples 
| WESTV ALE WOOLEN MILL, WESTVALE, MA&s. 


A quarter spentin HIRES | 
Rootbeer does you dollars’ | 
worth of good. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co,, Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. | 
| 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent | 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim pene h that they cannot be pulled | 
off the bott 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, 5224rch Street, 


Coffee 
Rome poi 


Nickel-plated $ oper. 
always cold. be 
from Stove to Table. 

Ask your dealer for the ** Rome’’ 
| or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 


| ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 
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HANDY ABOUT THE HOUSE. - 













Companion Gas 

Tool. FOLDED 

Three tools you are always 1 4 
there is “tinkering” to be done. Screw-driver, 
Awl, Wrench—in one compact pocket tool. < 
Finely finished, Le keled. Weighs only 2 oz. 
Sent on recei £3 cents. Stamps taken. ¢ 
THE L. 8. 8T. TT CO., ans U0, Aunree See @ 
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D’s Championship Ball. 
Adopted by the U. 8. National Association. 
D’s ‘«‘Pim’’ Racket. 
Seme as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 
D’s ‘* Campbell’’ Racket. 
Used and endorsed by O. 8S. Campbell, 
| Champion of the United States. 
D’s ‘* Sears’’ Racket. 
Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U.S. 
D’s Tennis Guide. 

By mail, 15 cents. 

Our Goods are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 

WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 





Ex- 





2 “AMBURN® AXTi: CYCLE SEAT. 








Tilted asin Use. 

Can be widened to fit any 
ae pondzesses na 
any pitch, No pressure against Works naturally with 
a each leg. 4 


ono — (style of Sent}, with springs $5.00. Very easy, 


Ho Ape | health All dealers. Circulars free. 
au TIC cre SEAT 1 411 Rood Bloek, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Bicycle Sundries. 
STEEL WIRE TOE CLIPS, 


15 cents per pair, postage paid. 
Massasoit Enamel Polish. 


Makes an old wheel look like new. Gives a perma- 
nent lustre. Prevents scratching, sure, effective and 
cheap. 2-0z. bottle lasts a season. P rice 25 cents, 
post-paid. Put up in bulk for repairers’ use. 

Catalogues of Bicycles or Sundrie *s also of Lawn 
Tennis, Buse Ball Goods, etc., mailed free. 

THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 
Athletic Outfitters, 
335 Washington Street, 


Serew Regulates the 
Ouellation and ete 
Each side is sepa: 





Boston, Mass. 





BUY THE PHONOHARP. 









The easiest instrument to play. Requires no teacher. 
Produces the sweetest music and can be bought for 
the least money of — harp ever made. Harp, music, 
iarneens. pick and key delivered C. O. D. or on re 
colnet of of pri ce. sxwrees paid. 

si -50. No. 2 

Osiutn ia Zither. 

THE PHONOHARP Co., 





$2.50. No. , $4.00. 
, 5. 00. peo es ‘Circular. | 
rH Border St., EAST BOSTON, MASS. | 








 World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


MPERIAL 


GZRANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared 


FOOD: 


‘ 


HINVALIDS & CHILDREN: 


Sold phd DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
n 














Carle & Sons, New York. | 
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BICYCLE PARCEL 
CARRIER. 


GE 


Lightest. 
Strongest. 
\ Smallest. 
\\ Simplest. 
; ‘chien Cheapest. 
i D No wires to rattle, 
nothing i, useak. Fite any bar, any position. Fully 
Nicketed, best 0 zeather straps. 
It Beats them all. Can, be 5 per PAIR, 
carrie tool-be 
or. pocket when a post-free. 
not In use. Circular free. 
Catalogue of Cycle Tool-Bags, Fancy 
Music Rolls and Leather Novelties, 


mailed free. Agents Wanted. 


| a - BAY STATE MFG. C0. South Framingham, 
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“BABETTE.” 


A wonderfully 
practical child's 
seat: readily at 
tached to any 
water- closet; 
one-eighth of an 
inch thick. 


Made in 
Various Woods. 
Saves labor, 
takes no extra 
room, is hygie- 
nic atid ine »xpen- 
sive. Will save 
many times its 
costin laborand 








trouble. If your 
dealer cannes 
supply you 


send it pre paid. for $1.25. 


THE BABETTE CO., 492 Bourse Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
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WALTER BAKER & @ Lo 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


. oink BERUCION, 
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ee ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 
EAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE AT DorcHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LABELLE CHOCOLATIERE. | 
on every CAN = BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED anoPOLISHED} APPLIED «x0 POLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”” 
MorseBros.Props, Canton, Mass.USA. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone” 
“Ves, Iam happy to say, through the merits of H, AN- 
SON’S CORN SALVE T can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; se — hy 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Post-omice *Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
turnin our paper will not enable us to dis- 

Re at as we eannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

aution ainst paying money to strangers 

- to Tomew tabecrip one. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Conpense by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to a 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











“HOUSE NERVES.” 


A recent writer upon medical subjects has in- 
vented the name “House Nerves,” which he applies 
to a particular kind of low spirits and morbid 
irritability. The disease, for such it is to be 
called, attacks those persons, women especially, 
who remain too much indoors. 

Sometimes this keeping in the house is largely a 
matter of indolent habit; often, of course, it seems 
to be necessary on account of the pressure of 
family duties; and not infrequently it is induced 
or encouraged by a dread, more or less ill-founded, 
of exposure to the weather. 

A distressing symptom of the malady is a chronic 
state of evil foreboding. The victim of house 
nerves studies herself, her ailments, her wants, 
her loneliness; or she is forever anticipating 
trouble for her husband and her children. Living 
so much within herself, it is easy for her to fall 
into a habit of brooding over trouble, be the same 
real or imaginary. 

This condition of worry not only works injury to 
her health, but reacts upon her disposition, till 
she becomes, perhaps, what specialists in nervous 
diseases call a “nagging woman,” and then, as a 
matter of course, home is made uncomfortable and 
matters go from bad to worse. 

And much of this trouble would be avoided if 
the woman would only be more out-of-doors. The 
inhabitants of southern Europe suffer much less 
from nerves than those who live farther north, 
the reason being, as seems most likely, because 
the climate shuts them much less in the house. 

Nowhere are nervous patients more numerous 
than in the United States, and it is well, therefore, 
for every one to know that the best relief is not to 
be found in drugs; but in sunlight, pure air and 
innocent diversion. To avoid “house nerves” 
keep as much as possible out of the house. Sun- 
shine will do much to brighten the mind itself. 


Qe 


INDIAN AND NEGRO. 


Lately the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, 
Southern schools in which in one case colored and 
Indian pupils are taught, and in the other colored 
pupils only, have been giving an exhibition of their 
scholars’ work in New York City. This exhibition 
has afforded opportunity for some interesting com- 
parisons of the work of black and red children; 
and it appears at once that the hegro surpasses 
the Indian in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits and in singing, whereas the Indian readily 
outstrips the negro in drawing, coloring and in 
instrumental music. 

The Indian, indeed, is a natural artist. All the 
paintings deemed worthy of a place on the walls 
at this exhibition were the work of Indian pupils. 
Exquisite patterns of leaves and flowers were 
shown from their hands, perfectly imitated in 
colors. 

Very little girls of the kindergarten had nutmeg- 
faced dolls, dressed in beautifully embroidered 
skins of their own designing. One picture, the 
work of an Indian lad who never had a lesson, 
showed with much faithfulness a white cruiser 
with red funnels, lying in Hampton Roads, bright 
against a deep blue horizon. 

The Indian seems also to excel his black brother 
in the picturesqueness of his literary composition, 
though this may well be attributed to the fact that 
he writes ina language foreign to him. Here for 
example, is a composition on shoes by Paul 
Narche,—a hereditary chief of the Apache In- 
dians,—a lad of fourteen years: 


ABOUT SHOE, 


— Indian has a moccasin shoe it was solft and 
hice, 
The Indian shoes are lighter than the leather shoe. 
The is not happen enough for running. 
The Chinese and Japanese have another kind of shoes 
it was made of wooden. 





Tn spite of the queer English of this deliverance, 
little Paul is said to be a very bright boy. 

Another small Indian boy made a queer render- 
ing of some lines of Mrs. Hemans’s familiar poem 


ber that the publishers | 


on the Pilgrims, which he was required to turn 
from poetry into prose. The lines were: 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

And the little Indian thus interpreted: “The 
banished musicians tied their dog on the coast of 
New England!” 

It may safely be said that it took a good deal of 
mental ability to make that mistake. 


* HE GAVE HIS LIFE. 


The author of “Tales of an Engineer” pays a 
tribute to the memory of a man of his own craft 
who stuck to his engine, knowing that his death 
alone could lessen the danger of those in his 
charge. 

The train had crossed a bridge and was approach- 
ing a tunnel, which being on the shadow side of 
the hill, looked like a great hole in the night. 
Nearer the engine the engi saw a ber of 
dark objects scattered about. In another second 
he discerned what these were, and realized an 








awful danger. 

As he reversed the engine and applied the air- 
brakes he shouted to the fireman to | wy . He 
might have jumped himself, for he saw the danger 
first; but no such thought came to him. Inanother 
second the pilot was plowing through a herd of | 
cattle asleep on the track. | 

If or had all been standing, he would have 
opened the throttle and sent them flying into the 
river, with less risk to his train. 

But they were lying down; and as they rolled 

e great engin 





under the wheels they lifted th e from 
the rails and threw her down the dump at the very 
= of the river. 

ut so well had the faithful engineer performed 
his work that the train was stopped without 


wrecking a car. Many of the passengers were 
not awakened. 
The trainmen came forward and found the en- 
zineer. He was able to speak to them. He knew | 
t he had but a few minutes to live, and left a 
je | message for his wife. Then, as if he had | 
nothin 
folded his hands over his brave heart, and without 
a murmur, apparently without pain, died. 


A CAT STORY. 


Many strange anecdotes have been related which 
seem to show almost human intelligence and rea- 
soning power in animals; but the following true 
incident, furnished by a correspondent of the 
Companion, suggests the possession of even higher 
qualities: 


On a farm in Indiana there were two cats, and 
in the barn each had a nest of kittens of about the 
same age, on oppedite sides of the haymow. One 
of the cais fell sick; she had a little cou h, and 
wasted away till it became apparent t 
would not long be able to care for her family. 

One day the two old cats were noticed sitting 
on a beam in the barn, and the observer was 
impressed by something unusual in their actions. 
They seemed to be absorbed in the consideration 
of some important question. 

After this had lasted for some time, the well and 
strong cat got down from the beam, and going to 
the nest of her afflicted friend proceeded to carry 
the kittens from it one by one to her own nest on 
the other side of the haymow. 

The dying mother watched every motion of her 
sympathetic friend until the last kitten had been 
safe 7 to the home of the other family, 
and then she dragged herself from the beam, went 
out of the barn, and was never seen oa. 

The other cat brought up both families as one, 
treating all alike, until they were old enough to 
shift for themselves. 


t she 
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A SHREWD MARKET-WOMAN. 


The shrewdness and loquacity of market-women 
—a craft numbering more members in the Old 
World than in the New—are proverbial; and the | 
following anecdote, in Mr. Doran’s book on “‘Table 
Traits,” bears witness to the justice of their repu- | 
tation: 

A member of the sisterhood, in Bristol, England, | 
had a ten-pound Bank of ge note, and wished 
to exchange it for gold, which was then at a high | 
premium. Accordingly, she entered a bank and | 
made known her request, to be met with instant | 
refusa 


| 


e ¥ 

The quick-witted woman, without exhibiting any | 
disappointment, thereupon asked the cashier to 
let her have ten of the bank’s one-pound notes in 
exchange for her Bank-of-Englander. The ex- 
change being completed, the old woman, taking 
up one of the provincial notes, read aloud the 
— engraved upon it, to pay the bearer in 
cash, 

“Very good,” said she, with a chuckle, “now gi’ 
me goold for ag note, or I’ll run to the door and 
call out, ‘Bank’s broke!’ ” 

There was no resisting this appeal, and the 
market-woman departed in triumph. 


LUCY LARCOM’S FIRST POEM. 
There is a poem beginning: 


The first, the first!—Oh, naught like it 
Our after years can bring! 


which seems to have a peculiar application to 
first verses in general, and to Lucy Larcom’s in 
particular. 


When she was seven years old her brother John 
proposed writing poetry—“‘just for fun”—and she 
assented. John soon abandoned the attempt, but 
Lucy produced two verses, which ran thus: 


“One summer day,” said little Jane, 

“We were walking down a shady lane, 
When suddenly the wind blew high, 

And the red lightening flashed in the sky. 
“The peals of thunder, how they rolled! 
And I felt myself a little cooled; 

For I before had been quite warm ; 

But now around me was a storm.” 


John was elated over her success—and it is safe 
to = that Miss Larcom’s “after years” saw 
“naught like it.” 


AN Irishman and a Frenchman were dis uting 
over the nationality of a friend of theirs. os say,” 
said the Frenchman, “that if he was born’ in 
France he is a Frenchman.” “Begorra,” said 
Pat, “if a cat should have kittens in the oven 
would _ call them biscuits ?”’—Toronto Christian 
Guardian. 








“THE climate here is that healthy,” wrote back 
Patrick to his people in Ireland from Southern 
| California, whither he had emigrated, “that ye’ve 
|no trouble or time at all in becoming a cinte- 
| narian!”’ 





more to say or do, he closed his eyes, | 5 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice ”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 
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cy led free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 


se thing known in Music.” 
LYON Pex? ~ Adame St., CHICAGO. 


Sea-Shore Residence 


For SALE, situated on high ground ever looking 
the Atlantic Ocean, and gi an extended view 0: 
sea-shore and inland landscape. 


The house is within five minutes’ walk of the rail- 















lawn in the front of the house, bordered by trees. 
There is also a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it for $13,000—which is much less than its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
S. Daniels, Lock Box No, 253, Boston Post-Office, Mass. 





and nothing but years of storm and sun 
and wind can wear it off. Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Roof Paint lasts 15 to 20 peers 
Silica and ee ye are imperishable, 
unchangeable. To these is added noth- 
ing but purest kettle-boiled linseed oil. 
For roofs, bridges, walls, agricultural 
implements and anything that requires 
protection from the action of the ele- 
ments, acids, smoke or gases, 


DIXON'S 


Roof Paint 


is the most serviceable and most econom- 
ical paint ever mixed — covers most and 
wears longest. 
Write for klets and practical information 
about paint. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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our choice 
y of any of these 
laundered waists 


90 Cents 


post; 
world. 
tions in our 
srs emeg tee 
; Laundered Waists. 75c. 
$1380: Skirts $176 to'gi2, Su its $4.50 Macki: 

; “ ; 5a up; ackin- 
toshes $3.25 to $10. ) <n ——_— "iiustrates 
Bicycle Suits from $6 to $22.50. 

.D. We are the only manufacturers in Amer- 
ica that sell direet at wholesale 
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in every essential feature 
of honest construction. 
The product of the con- 
cern whose equestrian 
goods are the standard 
throughout the civilized 
world. 
Perfect Bearings. 
Exceptional Durability. 


Superior Beauty. 
wheel most carefully 


Each Wheel Guaranteed. 


« Whitman,” $100. 
«‘Patriot,”’ $85. 


Catalogues on Application. 


WHITMAN SADDLE CO., 
118 Chambers St., New York. 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HarLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘*T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.”’ 

















They are Durable, 
Mend. 
|on High-Grade Wheels. 2% 








Every part of every | 


tested; each wheel | 
tested as a whole. | 








Palmer 
Tires 


pal Kowy! a « Tire Elastic, nony 
idi ast (taking less to . 
Rie Gunean and i to 
They are expensive, and only found 

Fe 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., - Chicago, Ill. 
Facts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 
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BERNHARDT VSES PEARS SOAP 


AND FINDS IT MORE PLEASING 


AND SATISFYING THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE FOR THE TOWET — 
SHE SAYS a) 








“Just as 
Good”’ 


never yet 
equalled 
the 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
Simply refuse 
the ‘‘just as good”’ sort. 
if your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking,”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
—t how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings, 
sent for 25 cents, postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 











Illustrated Catalogue Free. 4 Warren St., N. Y. City. 
316 Western Boul.,N.Y.City. 1217 Bedford Av., Brooklyn.N.Y- 
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Do you 
Know 
What a 
Delicious 
Drink you 
Can make 
With 


IDEAL 


Root Beer or 
Lemonade 


TABLETS? 


Add one “IDEAL” tablet 
to a glass of water and 
sweeten to the taste, no prep. 
aration necessary. Quick and 
Refreshing. 
Ask your Druggist for 

them or send us 12 cents for 
a sainple bottle. 





Highly 
Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 
from Starch.. 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 

ilization and antiseptic bleach .... 
by Dealers. Write for Sample to 

39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Fae- 
simile 
of package. 








has in use proven itsetf one of the greatest of 
factors in producing «a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure ° 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Yor Sale by all Druagists. 





For phe. Only Comp 
CARPET 


ting down on the knees. 


easy as one. Will drive 50 


of room. Every machine 
commission. 

Splendid seller. 
took 38 prgers in two days. 


prepaid 
price), with re 
terms and Cartoon Circu 
spec eties. 
q repaid 2 


plete 
sPLRGT CHER AND TACKER. 

er works on an ent =. new 
It draws your weight with the carpet. 
ig base-boards, pounding fingers or get- 
. Operator stands in an 
upright position to stretch and tack carpet. Can 
fold carpet under and stretch two thicknesses as 


Drives tacks in corner as easily as on side 


Exclusive territory assigned. 
One agent in Toledo, Ohio, 


n U.S., on receipt of 
te on first order. 


comple ¢ cotumbin Tack - 
THE GO DARD & ALLEN 
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AGENTS WANTED 












For “The Ezy” 
4 ISIN SEEDER 
ousekeepers will 
welcome this simple 
little machine that 
seeds a pound of 
raisins inG min- 
utes. The old-fash- 
ioned way of seed 
ing raisins by hand } 
is too slow, but the 
“Ezy” does away 
with one of the most 
tedious and dis 
agreeable duties in 
the kitchen 
Sample sent pre 
paid on receipt of 


tacks per minute. 


guaranteed. Good 


Sample sent Ex. 
1.50 (retail 

Write for 
ular “J” and other 





40 cents. 
COMPANY, Belvidere, Ill. 








FIBRE CHAMOIS 


Dress 


Does Not Crush — Resists Dampness. 


Nothing else so fully meets the demands of lightness, keeping the Sleeves and 
Skirt in their original shape and style, and in giving body to the thinnest material. 


REDFERN Uses It—LILLIAN RUSSELL Wears It—JENNESS MILLER Recommends It. 


Three weights: No. 10, Light; 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
See that what you buy is stamped 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


No. 20, Medium; No. 30, Heavy. Width 64 inches. 


of all Dry 


Interlining 


To be had at the Lining Counter 
Goods Stores. 





















and keeps so. 


HILL & WHITNEY, Sole Mfrs., 








Looks Like Silver—Always Bright. 
Will not Rust. Corrode. Chip, Crack or Break No 


ities, 
-&W.”’ is ‘ndestrueti 
ED: so practical, no bills for repairs, so clean and bright 


f not found at your dealers, we 
send it Prepaid anywhere inthe ne S. or Canada for $3. 50. 
For 7 or 8 Range ... 
151 Pearl Street, BOSTON, 





‘‘The Kettle which Lasts a Lifetime.’’ 


“H. & W.” KETTLE. 


Every housekeeper knows the inconvenience caused by 
the old style kettles, leaking seains, knobs off, rivets gone 
and constantly giving out. “H. & W.” Al um Kettle 
avoids all these faults. Made of special hard Alumnus, 
“handsome design, very light, tough as steel. 


Cover Opened and Closed by Bail. 


No Seams, No Knobs, No Rivets, No Solder 





s from compe er and other kettles. The 
It will delight every house 


MASS. 
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* 8 Years Cured—W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, 


: 7 Years Gured— —J. L TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N. E., Minneapolis, i, 


8 Years Cured—MRS A P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 








© 5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, 
: Black River, N. Y. 


, 5 Years Cured—WM. E, WELLER. 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 
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references whom you can consult, now read 

gen with blank for free examination. GET IT. 
t over. 
the season's attack, and do 
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Home T reatment for 


~\HAY-FEVER.: 


WE OFFER 


A CURE THAT STAYS. : 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradi- 
cates ine cause of the disease and cures to stay ¢ 
ou With 2000 other 
»plica- 
hink 
Get ready to meet 


R NEW BOOK — Thesis for 1896 
Sentona 
Read it. 
Talk with these people or write them. 
it now. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bailey's Rubber Comple: 








injures the kid, but simply rubs the dirt off magically. So yj e thatac 
cheap that every person can own one —will last for years 
Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1. = 

xion Brush, 


Price 10 cents. 


RUBS THE DIRT OFF-NOT IN. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER. 


The most convenient and practical Glove Cleaner made. Requires no m1 aration which 


Cc. J BAILEY & COMPANY, ss Boyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





can use it, so 


ag” At Dealers or = mail 10 cents. 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (large), .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, ....- . 10 
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Bicycles 


have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
Priceand Fe Ft HH 


NEVER FAIL 

We have always built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the finest material and with 
the most approved form of mechanical 
construction. They are light, grace- 
ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world 2 2 Wt Ut 2 Ut 


8 ONE FAIR PRICE 
TO ALL 85 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Eastern Wholesale Branch,339 B’way,N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 
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Your drinking water ®, 
should be—may be, if you 
use a “Crystal Fount- 
fan” Germ-proof Filter. 
A porous rock tube filter 
with a perfect automatic 
cleaner. Send for a book, 
free by mail, and learn 
allabout it. Also Gravity 
Filters, in which we use 
the Crystal Fountain 
4 Rock Tube. 

@ __ THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO., 
* 
» 





Sectional view of 
Filter. 


Filter Dept. ‘A.’ Buffalo, N. ¥., U.S.A. 





iT) TRADE-MARK. 


inene-Reversible” 
» ott 

Fit Well. 
Look Well. 
Wear Well, 







10 Collars or 
5 pr. Cuffs 


enclosed in neat box 
post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 


25 Cts. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn 
One collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard 


Choice of Six Styles. 


ae Jeae) 


Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 95 Milk 8t., Boston. 


Mention Name and Size. 




















**Get a Regal on."’ 


L.C. Bliss & Co. 


BOSTON: 


109 Summer St 





New York: ° 
115 & 117 Nassau St 
1347 Broadway. 
291 Broadway 


Brooklyn: 
357 Fulton St 
Washington: 
1305 F St., N. W. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 
69 Fifth Ave 


Providence: 
220 Westminster St. 


Baltimore: 
219 E, Baltimore St 


Brockton: 
119 No. Main St 


Chicago: 
103 Dearborn St 
237 State St. 


The REGAL 


White Duck Bal, with rubber soles, 
speaks for its usefulness, In appearance 
it is stylish and neat. Being made of extra 
fine heavy duck it retains its shape and is 
very durable. Easily cleaned with a spe 
cial dressing which can be obtained at 
Regal Stores. $3.50 a Delivered 
prepaid by mail $3.75 
Send for Catalogue C. 


pair. 




















MADE WITH THE BULLS-EYE, 


PICTURE 
TAKING 


With a 


BULLET or 


can be 


LIGHTEST, 


$12.00, 
Booklet Frée. 


BULLS-EYE, 


IS EASY 


POCKET KODAK, 


No Dark Room is re- 
quired as they use light- 
proof film cartridges and 


in 


daylight. Complete 
illustrated manual free 
with every instrument. 


SIMPLEST. 


$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, 
$15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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DCRESCEN domed § RESCENT BICYCLES 
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fFiftecn Carloads 


.. of 


Crescents. 


3,622 Crescent Bicycles in One Shipment. 


This page illustrates the Crescent Carload Shipment.of March 12-18, 1896, from Chicago 
to New York, showing reproductions of actual photographs taken en route. 

The demand for Crescents is well shown by the shipment of March 12th 
from the factory at Chicago to the New York headquarters — the largest ship- 
ment of bicycles ever made. It required 67 two-horse trucks — making over a 
mile of trucks — to take these bicycles from the freight-yard to the New York 
Office, 36 Warren Street. 

A REGULAR WEEKLY SHIPMENT OF FIVE CARLOADS had been 
received at New York every week previous to this large shipment, and a 
three-carload shipment was made the week following. 

In 1895, 57,000 Crescent Bicycles were made and sold. If the present 
demand continues, the 1896 sales will very largely exceed those of 1895. 


WAby Rot Ride the _naagge Wheel? 




















